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THE BALANCE SHEET is a magazine by commercial teachers and for commercial 
teachers. Its purpose is to provide an open forum for the constructive discussion of 
problems of interest to the classroom teacher and to the profession as a whole. In 
view of the nature of the magazine, the South-Western Publishing Company does not 
necessarily promote or subscribe to the facts and theories in the articles published. 
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The author recognizes the transition through which we are 
going. He traces the influences of such important factors as 
machines, capital, labor, and foreign relations. Particular em- 
phasis is placed upon causes and effects. The treatment is highly 
personalized to the extent that the subject matter has a direct 
day-by-day meaning and value to the individual. 


INTRODUCTORY ECONOMICS has a new approach, new 


content, and new viewpoint. It draws upon recent economic 
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fundamental economic principles. 
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EDITORIAL... 


Important Causes of Failure 


Business and industry have long recognized the value of employing workers 
who possess desirable personality traits. Promotions are based not only upon 
production of the individual but also upon the personal qualities of the man, 
On the other hand, in 75 per cent of the cases of discharge, men are fired because 
they lack positive personality traits such as willingness, responsibility, am- 


bition, punctuality, interest, and health. Why does the school ignore causes 
for failure? 


The cultivation of intelligence in character building as well as in the ac- 
quisition of skills and knowledge is within the province of a school program. 
Personality, the art of living, is so important that its development cannot be 
left to chance. Yet, in a very few instances is a direct attack made by the schools 


upon how to live a fuller life, culturally, mentally, socially, physically, and 
financially. 


Various departments of a school, by the very nature of their subject matter, 
can contribute some things to personality development; for example, the 
commerce department stresses accuracy, neatness in work and person, re- 
sponsibility, and speed; the English department stresses the widening of the 
horizon, tolerance, and a philosophy of life; the science department stresses 
the scientific attitude toward problems; the physical education department 
stresses cleanliness of body, exercise, and fair play; likewise, other departments 
emphasize worth-while attributes. This departmentalization method, per se, 
is insufficient to develop an integrated student—one who will be able to face 


and master realities, one who possesses a harmonious development in regard 
to character, understanding, and the body. 


To live an interesting, healthful, and happy life in this complex age of 
commercial amusements, best sellers, high-pressure advertising, installment 
buying, keeping up with the Jones’s idea, taxes the discriminating powers of 
a mature person. How can a pupil in school adjust himself satisfactorily and 
make intelligent selections among the many and varied choices of civilized 
society? Today, more than ever before, is there a need of integrated, healthy 
personalities. The schools can help individuals to become better adjusted by 
incorporating an active personnel program without neglecting the emphasis 
upon standards in subject matter. A definite effort should be made: (1) to 
assist students to meet social situations properly; (2) to inculcate health habits 
which improve the students’ well-being; (3) to teach students to accept re- 
sponsibility; (4) to foster poise, good taste in manners, dress, music, movies, 
radio, language, and literature; and (5) to teach students to use intelligence 
as a guiding principle in their behavior. 


The curriculum in all schools, private and public, is deficient unless it 
includes personality development as an integral part of its program. 


oe Ae 


Indiana State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
Indiana; and Delegate to World Federation 
of Education Associations 
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“’Selling’’ Commercial Education 









This is the second and last of a series of articles written by Pro- 
fessor Walters on the general subject of ‘selling’? commercial 
education. This particular article is devoted to the various me- 
diums. Both articles will be of interest to teachers and adminis- 
trators in private schools as well as those in public schools. 


R. G. Walters 
Director of Teacher Training and Personnel Officer 
Grove City College 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 


WE are now ready to discuss the 
various mediums which may be used in 
“selling” commercial education. Literally 
dozens of mediums are available, the number 
being limited only by the ingenuity of the 
commercial teacher. Only the most im- 
portant ones will be discussed here. 

Just as an advertising manager plans his 
campaign, making a careful selection of 
mediums, so the commercial teacher should 
plan his “selling” campaign, making a care- 
ful choice of the mediums he will use. Not 
all mediums are equally well suited for all 
communities, nor are all methods of using a 
particular medium of equal value. Failure 
of the campaign may result from lack of 
care in choosing mediums and methods. 

In a sense, the commercial graduate will 
always be the most important medium of 
publicity for the commercial curriculum be- 
cause he is the product of the curriculum. If 
commercial graduates cannot hold their 
jobs, it will be difficult to sell commercial 
education to new students, to their parents, 
or to academic teachers. If the stenographer 
cannot take dictation rapidly and accurately, 
if the bookkeeper cannot make entries cor- 
rectly, if the salesperson cannot sell, no 
scheme of publicity, however ingenious will 
convince the employer that the commercial 
curriculum from which the stenographer, 
bookkeeper, or salesperson has been grad- 
uated is worth while. 


EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. The 
first person to be considered in a publicity 
campaign is, of course, the student just 
entering high school. The great range of 
curricula and of individual subjects offered 
in our public high schools complicates for the 
new student the task of making a wise 
selection. It is imperative, therefore, that 
the new student should be assisted in his 
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selection, both of curricula and of individual 
subjects within a curriculum. No teacher 
who is sincerely interested in commercial 
education will try, through high-pressure 
selling methods, to induce students who are 
not fitted for commercial work to elect the 
commercial curriculum merely to increase 
the enrollment in the commercial depart- 
ment. Such a plan will inevitably react 
against commercial education. On the other 
hand, students who are fully qualified to 
pursue the commercial curriculum and who 
show possibilities of success in business 
should be given every opportunity to learn 
about the commercial curriculum through a 
well-developed guidance program. No 
scheme has yet been devised which can tell a 
student what he is best fitted for; but a 
guidance program should give the student 
full information about various curricula and 
about individual subjects. It should acquaint 
him with the opportunities for employment 
in various fields; it should acquaint him with 
the qualifications necessary for success in 
those fields; and it should then help him to 
make his own choice of curriculum and 
subjects. 


In order that beginning students may be 
made acquainted with the commercial occu- 
pations, guidance programs may include 
the following: 


1. A course in vocational civics. This sub- 
ject will give students’ information about a 
variety of occupations, including the com- 
mercial occupations. 


2. Try-out or exploratory commercial 
courses. These should be offered in junior 
high school, or in the first year of four-year 
high schools. The commercial subjects best 
adapted to exploratory work are probably 
general business and typewriting. 
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3. Prognostic testing. A number of prog- 
nostic or aptitude tests are now available, 
including several excellent tests for com- 
mercial subjects. 


4. Talks by business and professional men. 
These talks about various occupations may 
be scheduled throughout the year, and ar- 
ranged through the Chamber of Commerce 
or service clubs. 


5. Conferences between business men and 
individual students. Arrangements may be 
made through the Chamber of Commerce or 
service clubs for members of the Chamber 
or club to confer with and advise individual 
students interested in the vocations repre- 
sented by the members. 


6. Vocational pamphlets. Pamphlets cov- 
ering a large number of occupations are now 
available. Some are published by organiza- 
tions interested in particular occupations; 
some are published by private publishing 
houses; and some are published by educa- 
tional associations. 

7. Visits to places of business. Arrange- 
ments should be made for individual students 
and groups of students to visit offices and 
stores so that they may see business people 
at work. 


ASSEMBLY PROGRAMS. The school assembly 
may be regarded not only as a form of 
student activity but also as an agency for 
departmental publicity. Many schools fol- 
low the practice of turning over to each 
department a certain number of assembly 
programs each year. These programs should, 
as far as possible, be managed by the 
students of the department, with, of course, 
advice from departmental teachers. 

A variety of commercial assembly pro- 
grams may be offered. A typewriting class 
may put on a speed contest, a blindfold type- 
writing contest, or a rhythm drill to music; 
a commercial law class may put on a mock 
trial; a shorthand class may put on a speed 
contest; a salesmanship class may put on a 
demonstration sale; or an office practice 
class may demonstrate a variety of office 
appliances. Such programs may form part 
of a guidance program for students who are 
not fully decided as to the curriculum in 
which they intend to major. The programs 
will prove exceedingly interesting to the 
general group of students; and above all, 
they will advertise the commercial curricu- 
lum and the commercial department. 


PLAYS AND MOCK TRIALS. Dramatic pro- 
ductions are among the most popular extra- 


curricular activities, and in some schools 
commercial students present plays based 
upon business life. A number of such plays 
are now available, as are also mock trials for 
commercial law classes. Among the best 
known are those given in the splendid book 
“Keys and Cues’! and the little book, 
“Plays for Salesmanship Classes.”* In addi- 
tion, original dramatizations of office and 
store activities may be prepared by com- 
mercial students. 

These plays, dramatizations, and mock 
trials may be given as performances for 
which an admission is charged; they may be 
presented as assembly programs; or they 
may be offered as commercial club programs 
to which noncommercial students, business 
men, and parents are invited. 


STUDENT DEBATES. Most high schools have 
literary societies or debating clubs, and both 
commercial teachers and commercial stu- 
dents should be interested in these organiza- 
tions. Commercial teachers may suggest 
suitable topics for talks and debates which 
will emphasize the advantages of commercial 
education and will tend to interest academic 
students in business, in the commercial 
curriculum as a whole, and in individual 
commercial subjects. 


STUDENT APPEARANCES BEFORE SERVICE 
cLuss. Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, and Business 
and Professional Women’s Clubs are always 
on the lookout for interesting programs, and 
will welcome programs by commercial stu- 
dents. Student talks on business and eco- 
nomic subjects, student debates on business 
or economic subjects, and demonstrations 
by small groups of outstanding shorthand 
and typewriting students will always prove 
of interest to employers. Probably no type 
of demonstration arouses more interest 
among the members of service clubs than 
sales demonstrations by salesmanship stu- 
dents. 


STUDENT PERIODICALS. Many high schools 
publish one or more student periodicals, the 
most common being the yearbook and the 
school paper. Both of these form excellent 
mediums of publicity for the commercial 
department. 

The yearbook may publish a variety of 
illustrations and write-ups of the commercial 
work. It may, for example, contain a picture 
of the commercial club with a narrative of 
what it has done during the year; or it may 
contain departmental pictures, including 
pictures of students operating typewriters 


Fey f and Findlay, Keys and Cues (New York: Gregg Publishing Company, 1934). 
*Ruth ry 


Fortney, Plays for Salesmanship Classes (New 
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and office appliances, pictures of students 
working on bookkeeping sets, and pictures 
of salesmanship students putting on practice 
sales talks; or it may publish statistics re- 
garding student placement work. 


There is always, of course, the question of 
how to finance material published in the 
yearbook, since financial support is seldom 
given by the school board. Pictures and 
write-ups of the commercial club may be 
paid for from the club treasury. Pictures and 
write-ups of departmental activities may be 
paid for by student collections, by student 
entertainments for which an admission fee 
is charged, or by students doing typewriting 
and other work for business men in the 
community. 


The school paper often makes a better 
medium than the school annual, since the 
material it contains is looked upon more as 
news than is true of write-ups in the year- 
book. The first requisite for successful pub- 
licity in the school paper is a good reporter, 
one who is chosen for his reportorial ability 
and not because of his popularity. He should 
be urged to consult with the commercial 
teachers regarding commercial department 
news, for too often department news is 
limited to social activities, whereas it should 
include descriptions of new subjects offered, 
information regarding opportunities for busi- 
ness employment, news about alumni who 
are succeeding in business, write-ups re- 
garding new equipment, and news about 
outside speakers, or about visits made to 
business houses. Commercial contests, es- 
pecially inter-high school contests, always 
make good news items. In fact, so far as 
selling the commercial curriculum to students 
and to parents is concerned, there is no 
better medium than the school paper, pro- 
vided always that the commercial depart- 
ment is represented by a good reporter, and 
provided further that the news items appear 
regularly. 

Schools which do not publish their own 
printed papers, may follow one of two plans. 
They may secure the cooperation of the 
local newspaper and publish regularly a 
full or part page devoted to school news; or 
they may publish a duplicated school paper. 
The former plan has several advantages. 
It carries with it no financial responsibility, 
but above all, it assures the entrance of 
school news into a majority of the homes of 
the community. The duplicated school 
paper has proved highly successful in most 
schools in which it has been tried, and has 





become so popular that an association known 
as the National Mimeograph Newspaper 
Association has been formed. This associa- 
tion is sponsored by Mrs. Blanche Wean, 
Central Normal School, Danville, Illinois. 
Since the actual duplicating is done by 
commercial students, the duplicated paper is 
an especially good medium for advertising 
the commercial department. Teachers who 
are interested in duplicated school papers 
will get a great deal of help from “Hints on 
School Newspapers,” a _ valuable little 
pamphlet published for free distribution to 
schools.* 


COMMERCIAL DEPARTMENT EXHIBITS. The an- 
nual exhibit of students’ work is an old but 
none the Jess valuable medium of publicity. 
The exhibit may include bookkeeping sets; 
typewritten work; specimens of shorthand 
work; office practice work; penmanship; 
maps, graphs, and diagrams prepared by the 
commercial geography classes; clerical work, 
such as salesmen’s reports, expense accounts, 
and sales checks, prepared by the salesman- 
ship class; original advertisements prepared 
by an advertising class; commercial arith- 
metic problems; original letters written by 
business English students; and diagrams, 
graphs, and charts, prepared by economics 
students. 

Ordinarily, the annual exhibit is held near 
the close of the school year, although some 
schools prefer to have exhibits in the middle 
of the year. The material displayed should 
represent the routine work of the students; 
for if it is specially prepared for the exhibit it 
will be a form of misrepresentation, one of 
the things we are teaching our salesmanship 
students to avoid. The commercial material 
may be part of a general high school exhibit, 
or it may be an exhibit of commercial work 
alone. Frequently, the arranging of the 
materials for exhibition purposes, and the 
receiving of visitors on the day of the exhibit 
is delegated to the high school commercial 
club. Invitations to visit the exhibit should 
be extended to all noncommercial students 
as well as to parents and to the business men 
of the community. 


CLASS DEMONSTRATION DAYS. Objection is 
sometimes raised to school exhibits because 
they do not show students at work. Asa 
consequence, class demonstration days are 
growing in popularity. On class demonstra- 
tion days the classes are conducted in the 
usual way, and parents and business men are 
invited to the schools to see the students at 
their routine work. Visitors will be especially 


*Hints on School Newspapers (Chicago: Ditto, Incorporated, 1934). 
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interested in seeing shorthand, typewriting, 
bookkeeping, office practice, and salesman- 
ship classes at work. I recently visited a 
school on a visitors’ day in which the office 
practice class proved so popular that it 
was difficult to keep the visitors moving so 
that all who were interested might enter 
the room. 


FLoats. At an anniversary celebration of 
the incorporation of the town of Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, several years ago, one of the 
parades included floats representing the in- 
dustrial, fraternal, and civic interest of the 
community. The float which probably at- 
tracted the most attention was one prepared 
by the Grove City College Commerce Club. 
This float represented various aspects of 
modern business, including the operation 
of office appliances, selling, machine ac- 
counting, and secretarial work. It was 
described in a number of newspapers, and 
resulted in a great deal of desirable pub- 
licity, not only for the club, but also for the 
entire department of commerce of the col- 
lege. Every community of any size has 
occasional parades, and teachers will find 
that there are few projects which secure more 
enthusiastic support from commercial stu- 
dents than the preparing of floats for these 
parades. 


WINDOw pispLays. In his splendid article 
on “Publicity for Business Education’’* Dr. 
Blackstone called attention to the value of 
store windows as advertising mediums for 
commercial education. “It is surprisingly 
easy,” said Dr. Blackstone, “to persuade 
a business man to give his window space for 
a day or two for an exhibit or demonstration 
of commercial work.” I have several times 
seen store windows used to display the com- 
pleted work of commercial students or to 
demonstrate the operation of office ap- 
pliances by commercial students, and in- 
variably these window displays and demon- 
strations have a crowd standing in front of 
them. 


Teachers of salesmanship frequently secure 
permission for their students to decorate 
local store windows. In one case which I 
have in mind, several pairs of students were 
appointed each week to decorate shoe store 
windows. The names of the students who 
did the work were conspicuously posted in 
the windows. A committee of local mer- 
chants judged the windows, and at the end 
of a month prizes were awarded to the two 
students who were judged to have decorated 


the most attractive windows. Of course, 
publicity was given in the local newspaper to 
the fact that the window decorating contest 
was being conducted under the auspices of 
the high school salesmanship class. 


A reversal of the usual procedure by 
window decorative contests was followed by 
the merchants of Grove City, Pennsylvania, 
in their annual May Festival during the 
first week of May, 1936. As part of the festi- 
val all the merchants of the town competed 
in a window decorating contest, and mem- 
bers of the high school salesmanship class 
were asked to judge the windows. Dupli- 
cated rating sheets were given all members 
of the class who examined the windows and 
afterward assembled at the school to vote 
on the best windows. As a result of this con- 
test, every merchant in town is showing a 
keen interest in the salesmanship class of the 


high school. 


TEACHER CONTACTS WITH BUSINESS MEN. Up 
to this point I have discussed mediums which 
center around the students. There are also 
a number of mediums which center around 
the commercial teacher, and a well-planned 
“selling campaign” will include some of 
these. 

Next to the ability of the commercial 
graduates, probably the chief basis for 
judging the worth of commercial education 
is the ability and personality of the commer- 
cial teacher. Unfortunately, too many com- 
mercial teachers—“‘business”’ teachers, if you 
please—have almost no contacts with busi- 
ness. They are excellent teachers, judged 
from the viewpoint of the classroom pro- 
cedure or from their knowledge of books, but 
if they were put in the business situations 
for which they are preparing their students, 
many of them would be hopelessly lost. 

The commercial teacher, whether man or 
woman, should make it his or her business 
to get personally acquainted with as many 
business men as possible. It is a good plan 
for the new teacher to call upon leading 
employers, introduce himself, tell what he is 
teaching, and ask for suggestions and co- 
operation. The teacher who follows this 
plan will soon have a reputation for being 
wide awake, and will be surprised at the 
amount of help which he will get from em- 
ployers. Moreover, there is no better way 
to wipe out the misinformation about the 
aims and ideals of commercial education, 
that exists among employers, than through 
such personal contacts. 


‘E. G. Blackstone, “‘Publicity for Business Education,” Journal of Business Education (East Stroudsburg, Pa.: The Treth- 


away Publishing Co., April, 1935). 
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BUSINESS JOBS FOR THE TEACHER. Personal 
contacts between the teacher and employers 
not only help “‘sell” the commercial curricu- 
lum, but they often lead to part-time or 
summer jobs for the teacher. Many teachers 
earn additional income by auditing books for 
small business firms; acting as secretaries for 
various organizations; helping with income 
tax reports; selling insurance, automobiles, 
or other specialties; or doing other kinds of 
business work, either on Saturdays or during 
the summer months. The experience gained 
and the money earned through such em- 
ployment are desirable, but in addition, the 
work gives the teacher an opportunity to 
boost commercial education among both 
business employees and employers. Inci- 
dentally, the connections formed often help 
in the placement of graduates. 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE AND SERVICE 
cLuss. Every male commercial teacher 
should be a member of his local Chamber of 
Commerce, provided individual memberships 
are accepted. If invited, and if financially 
able, the male commercial teacher should 
belong to one of the service clubs—Rotary, 
Lions, or Kiwanis; and the woman commer- 
cial teacher should join the Business and 
Professional Women’s Club or some similar 
organization. Even if the teacher is not a 
member, he may be invited to speak to the 
clubs of his own or adjacent towns, and all 
such invitations should be eagerly accepted, 
for they afford opportunities to become 
acquainted with business men and women; 
to talk about commercial education in 
general and about the high school commer- 
cial curriculum in particular; and to ask the 
cooperation of business men and women in 
furnishing speakers for classes, in arranging 
visits by students to offices and stores, 
and in placing students in part-time or full- 
time positions. 


FACULTY MEETINGS. As was suggested in 
the first article, academic teachers, princi- 
pals, and even superintendents must fre- 
quently be “‘sold’”’ on commercial education. 
The faculty meeting is one of the best 
mediums for familiarizing them with the 
aims and ideals of commercial education in 
general, and with the work of the local com- 
mercial department in particular. 


Prolonged faculty meetings are seldom 
popular; hence the commercial teacher will 
defeat his own ends if he uses up much time 
with long-winded speeches. Lengthy written 
reports are just as unwelcome as are long 
speeches; hence, written reports should be 
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confined to one page each, and oral reports 
should be short and snappy. 

These reports may cover a variety of sub- 
jects with which academic teachers, princi- 
pals, and superintendents should be familiar. 
Thus a report might be given on the stand- 
ards of achievement in each commercial sub- 
ject, for it is seldom that academic teachers 
are acquainted with the requirements in the 
various commercial subjects. Another re- 
port might be devoted to a comparison of 
the standards of achievement of the local 
school with the standards of other schools 
in the state. A third report might cover the 
number and kinds of jobs secured by grad- 
uates of the preceding year. Still another 
report might be devoted to a comparison of 
grades made by commercial students in such 
required subjects as English, with those 
made by noncommercial students. Or a 
report might be made on the commercial 
subjects for which entrance credit is given 
in colleges in adjacent towns. Of course, 
care must be taken not to run the idea “into 
the ground,” but a judicious use of such 
short, snappy reports, oral or written, is 
bound to increase the interest of the faculty 
in the commercial curriculum. 


SPECIAL ARTICLES IN LOCAL NEWSPAPERS. 
Many newspapers welcome special articles, 
if they are not too long, written by local 
teachers. These articles appeal to readers 
because they are written by people with 
whom they are acquainted, or because they 
are written by the teachers of their children. 
Articles may appear weekly, a certain 
number being assigned to each department in 
the high school. If other high school depart- 
ments do not care to participate in the plan, 
there is no reason why the commercial 
teachers should not prepare a series of 
articles devoted to commercial education. 
The series might include articles on “The 
Present Status of Commercial Education,” 
“The Local High School Commercial Cur- 
riculum,” “What Our Commercial Graduates 
Are Doing,” “Opportunities in Business,” 
and other topics which will be of interest to 
parents and to employers. The commercial 
teachers will have to take the initiative in 
arranging for the publishing of the articles, 
but most editors will be more than glad to 
cooperate. The articles must not be too long 
or they will not be read. Ordinarily, they 
should be less than a column in length. 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATION PROGRAMS. Seldom 
does an education association give attention 
to commercial education in its general pro- 
grams. Of course, commercial sections are 
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now common, but the sectional program has 
little value in familiarizing academic teach- 
ers, superintendents, and principals with 
commercial education. Hence, commercial 
teachers should agitate in favor of an occa- 
sional general speaker who can discuss some 
phase of commercial education. An examina- 
tion of programs in all parts of the United 
States shows that general sessions include 
discussions of such special subjects as Eng- 
lish, health education, industrial training, 
geography, history, and civics. These all 
deserve attention, but on the basis of the 
percentage of students who study one or 
more commercial subjects, commercial edu- 
cation likewise deserves consideration in the 
general sessions. 

Of course, all talks delivered in general 
sessions should be strictly nontechnical in 
nature. They should be given with the idea 
of explaining commercial education to 
academic teachers, superintendents, princi- 
pals, and college professors who attend the 
general meetings, and should not be in- 
tended to educate commercial teachers in 
technical phases of their subjects. 

Individual commercial teachers may agi- 
tate in favor of general commercial talks, 
and commercial sections of education asso- 
ciations might well pass resolutions asking 
that some attention be given to commercial 
education in the general programs. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. The teachers’ insti- 
tute, which declined in popularity during the 
early years of the depression, seems to be 
assuming its old importance in many parts 
of the country. For the commercial teacher, 
however, the institute is still very largely a 
period of wasted time, since most institutes 
have neither special commercial sections, nor 
general speakers who deal with commercial 
education. Commercial teachers should not 
expect speakers to discuss commercial educa- 
tions at every institute, but they are justified 
in demanding that an occasional specialist 
in commercial education appear on the 
general institute program. 


EDUCATIONAL PERIODICALS. The Balance 
Sheet, The Business Education World, The 
Journal of Business Education, The Bulletin 
of the Tri-State Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation, Modern Business Education, and 
other periodicals are all doing splendid work 
in the field of commercial education, but the 
vast majority of their readers are commercial 
teachers. Of course, some school administra- 
tors read them, but many who really need to 
be “‘sold” on commercial education seldom 
open these periodicals, and there are few 
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academic teachers who even glance at them. 

This being the case, more articles devoted 
to commercial education should be written 
for the general education magazines, par- 
ticularly the official publications of the 
various state education associations. Many 
academic teachers and school administrators 
who are prejudiced against commercial edu- 
cation will feel duty-bound to read articles 
on commercial education if they appear in 
the general education magazines. Cqmmer- 
cial teachers should, therefore, submit 
articles to the general periodicals as well as 
to the commercial periodicals, and commer- 
cial sections of our education associations 
should request the editors of the state jour- 
nals to publish occasional articles on com- 
mercial education. 


PLACEMENT WoRK. A well-organized place- 
ment service should be maintained in every 
school. If the school is large enough, a 
special placement officer may be employed, 
or the placement work may be delegated to 
the guidance officer. In small schools, the 
head of the commercial department may find 
it necessary to take charge of the placement 
of students. If this plan is followed, it gives 
an additional opportunity to “sell’’ commer- 
cial education to employers, for placement 
work is primarily publicity work. 


To be effective, a placement service should 
include: 


(1) High standards of achievement. Unless 
high standards are adopted for the various 
subjects, the placement service will soon 
break down, for the success of such service 
depends upon repeat calls for graduates, and 
repeat calls come only when the work of the 
first students employed is acceptable. 


(2) A complete system of records. The 
placement officer should have complete 
records of the students’ grades, their extra- 
curricular activities, intelligence quotients, 
home conditions, and experience gained 
through part-time or summer employment. 


(3) Publicity for the service. In addition to 
using the kinds of publicity already sug- 
gested as helpful in placing graduates, the 
placement officer may send letters to em- 
ployers offering to recommend stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, clerks, or salespeople. 
These letters will have the best effect if they 
are carefully typed by the students, with a 
postscript calling attention to the fact that 
the letters are examples of student work. 
The letters may be accompanied by blanks 
to be used by employers in indicating the 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Objectives of Training for Home Living 


Tae following com- 
ments are a portion of a report 
of the extent to which the ob- 
jectives of training for home 
living are being realized in the 
commercial studies department in the Uni- 
versity High School, West Los Angeles, 
California. The following is a list of the home 
living, social, and economic values or objec- 
tives in the specific commercial subjects: 


1. Everypay Bustness: a Stupy or: 
a. Budgeting for the household 
b. Owning vs. renting a home and the respective 
problems 
. Services used by the household, such as tele- 
phone, gas, light, water, bank, post office, etc. 
. Determining what to buy and how to buy it 
. Consumer evaluation of advertising 
Analysis of purchase plans for buying 
. Thrift and savings 
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2. SALESMANSHIP: 

a. Selling one’s self. 
position 

b. Personality in daily living, which involves a 
study of social contacts of the individual as a 
member of a home and of loyalties and courte- 
sies in the home 

c. Planning one’s life work, which includes ad- 
vantages of various occupations in relation to 
maintaining a home 

d. Ethical selling policies 


Making application for a 


3. BooKKEEPING: 

a. Specific study of personal and home record 
keeping and budgeting 

b. Study of taxation; what it is and how it oper- 
ates 

c. A contact with record keeping for professional 
men, institutions, clubs, etc. 

d. A study of all kinds of business organizations; 
the partnership, the corporation, the holding 
company 

e The disciplinary value in developing judgment, 
initiative, reasoning, concentration, and the 
habit of verifying results 

f. Setting standards of neatness, persistency, and 
system 


4. Busuvess Law: 
a. Study of the ownership of property, inheritance, 
and the rights of ownership 
b. The laws of marriage, and the community 
property law of California. This may be the 
basis of the home itself 
. Civic responsibilities, obligations, and rights of 
the individual and the household 
. Legal relations of the parent and child 
. Legal relations of the minor and the adult 
A study of the law of all agencies with which 
the average citizen must have contacts; such as, 
banking, insurance of all kinds, the stock 
markets, and public utilities ; 
g. A knowledge of what the Better Business 
Bureau is and how to use it . 
h. Developing the power to segregate informa- 
tion, analyze, and express oneself clearly 
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by 


P. H. Mitchem i 
University High School 
West Los Angeles, Calif. J: 


A respect for the difficult work of 

making laws, and a respect for law 

itself and for authority 

A direct contact in high school with 

one leading profession brings about 

the recognition of one’s ability and 
may give the inclination or disinclination to 
take up law as a life work 

k. The personal, cultural, and home living values 
of understanding and being able to explain 
minor legal technicalities in the daily news 


5. TyPEwRITING: 

a. Personal satisfaction in keeping neat records 
for personal and household use 

b. Saving cost of typing of some legal documents, 
contracts, and letters 

c. Greater satisfaction and better returns are re- 
ceived in answer to typewritten letters, orders, 
etc. 

d. Much satisfaction and better grades are re- 
ceived by using typing when attending a uni- 
versity or in other study after graduation from 
high school 

6. SHORTHAND AND Orrice PRACTICE: 

a. Use in taking recipes, copying notes for scrap 
books of information, etc. 

b. Taking notes at lectures for personal and other 

use 
. Taking notes from information over the radio 
. Many members of families of students have 
taken an interest in shorthand to the extent 
that they study with the student. The use of 
leisure time and the learning activities in this 
are of inestimable value 
e. A study of dress, appearance, and other ethics 
in business is an excellent basis for sane every- 
day appearance 


Due to both the fact that the economic 
crisis of the past few years has brought about 
a lack of stenographic and bookkeeping 
positions in the business world, and that the 
progressive education movement is pointing 
toward home living objectives in school 
curriculums, the commercial departments 
have been placed under fire, in a sense, to 
justify their so-called vocational bases. 
However, the justification of the commercial 
course is, and always has been, deeper than 
its occupational training. The commercial 
department not only trains in the funda- 
mentals of bookkeeping and stenography 
but also prepares its students to meet in- 
telligently the economic and business con- 
tacts of everyday life. The underlying aim 
of this department is to prepare all students 
to increase their chances for successful eco- 
nomic adjustment. 

The latest addition to secondary business 
education circles is ““Consumer Education.” 
This is the education of the individual and 
the home in the best, the most efficient, and 
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the most economical methods in buying and 

in living. What could better achieve the 

objectives of training for home living? A 

good percentage of the learning activities of 

consumer education is included in the com- 
mercial subjects mentioned here. 

The objectives for individual commercial 
courses, as stated above, all seem to con- 
verge upon the following suggestions for 
achieving the objectives of home making, as 
suggested by those in charge of household 
arts education in Los Angeles: 

1. “To take a more effective part in their home life 
and thereby develop within them a greater appre- 
ciation of family life.” 

For example, under everyday business and busi- 
ness law: 

. Budgeting for the household 

. Knowledge of services used by the household 

. Interest in thrift and savings 

. Interest in purchasing for the home 

. The ownership of property, inheritance, laws 

of marriage, and community property 

. Obligations and rights of the individual and 

the household 


2. “To develop social leadership by poise, cooperation, 
responsibility, and a spirit of service.’ 
For example, under business law: 

1. Developing the power to segregate informa- 
tion, to analyze, and to express oneself 
clearly 

2. Developing a respect for law and authority 


3. “To develop a good personal appearance.” 
For example, under salesmanship and office 
practice: 
1. Selling one’s self 
2. Personality in daily living 
8. A study of dress, appearance, and other 
ethics in business is an excellent basis for 
sane everyday appearance 


4. “In their responsibility as homemakers and con- 
sumers to impress upon all girls the role they will 
play in financing the home through wise planning, 
buying, and spending.” 

For example, budgeting and consumer education 
as mentioned. 


5. “Home making instruction emphasizes the home 
and its family and community life through the social, 
practical, and cultural phases.” 


In this last suggestion it is stated that 
instruction in home making should empha- 
size, along with the social side of the ques- 
tion, the practical phase. This is where the 
commercial course has the advantage. More 
wise budgeting, efficient and careful plan- 
ning and saving, and efficient buying has 
held together, built up, and saved more 
homes than all the other education and 
knowledge together. Financial difficulties 
have led to a great percentage of broken 
homes. If money is to be our God, some 
preparation in its acquisition and spending 
will surely be of value. 

Further, in the present day, business is 
not satisfied with 98 per cent efficiency and 
loyalty from an employee, for there are 
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many waiting for a position who are willing 
to and can give 99 per cent. Many high 
school graduates fall by the wayside in their 
first positions in the business world because 
they do not understand that indefinable 
something—that 99 per cent responsibility. 
Today we live, sleep, dream, play, and eat 
with our daily occupations. Business is our 
world today; business is everything. How- 
ever, in school a grade of 70 per cent, and 
possibly lower, is passing and may be as 
good as a grade of 90 per cent. Something 
must be done; some training by those who 
understand this problem must be given, in 
order to balance this marked disadvantage. 
The results of a recent survey in Los Angeles 
showed that business men thought that the 
high school graduate was lacking first in a 
knowledge of the fundamentals of arithme- 
tic, and second in responsibility and a desire 
to do a job well. Something must be done 
to bridge this gap from the habits accumu- 
lated in school to the efficiency demanded 
on the job. The commercial graduate can, 
in the first place, say that he has had some 
training and experience in some specific 
thing. Then many of the objectives in the 
commercial subjects emphasize responsibil- 
ity, neatness, initiative, reasoning, and 
concentration. Together with finances, a 
job does a great deal to make a home. The 
commercial graduate surely has some ad- 
vantage there. In business practice, if but 
two things are acquired by the student, he 
has something that gives him a running 
start over others in earning a living, and in 
living. The first of these is how to apply 
for a position, and it includes: 
1. How to dress 
2. How to walk and stand 
. What to say, and particularly how to say it 
. How to fill out an application blank 
. How to go about taking an intelligence, aptitude, or 
other test 
. To have ready the full names, addresses, telephone 


numbers, and occupations of at least five references 
7. To appreciate the necessity of these requirements 
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Many applicants,have not been called be- 
cause they did not fill out an employment 
application fully or did not spell the name 
of their religion correctly, while many have 
been given work ahead of others because of 
their immediate business-like production of 
several names as references or their wise 
choice of references and previous contact 
with them. 

The second acquirement, and the most 
valuable, is that inestimable and indefinable 
something called responsibility or efficiency. 
It is the ability, the willingness, to do the 

(Concluded on page 91) 
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Business Education Viewed in the Light of 
Fundamental Principles of Education 






This is the second of a series of three 
correlated articles that Dr. Haynes has 
written for THE BALANCE SHEET. The re- 
maining article will appear in November. 


by 


Benjamin R. Haynes 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Tue first article of this series, which 
is written for the purpose of calling attention 
to the basic principles of the three applied 
sciences and illustrating their application in 
the solution of problems of curriculum and 
method, was devoted to educational psy- 
chology. In this article, the implications of 
educational sociology will be similarly 
treated. 


IMPORTANCE OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY IN 
DETERMINING METHODS AND CURRICULUM CON- 
TENT. As was mentioned in the first article 
of this series, Harap’s list of five factors that 
condition the curriculum included three 
which were primarily psychological and two, 
primarily sociological.! The two factors fall- 
ing in the latter category were: (1) the 
fundamental elements of effective social life, 
and (2) the attitudes, resources, and limita- 
tions of the community. The first of these 
factors implies a necessity for determining 
what information and skills which might 
well be taught in business courses are needed 
by the average student. The second makes 
obvious the need for community surveys 
which determine what content and methods 
can be most effectively used and have maxi- 
mum value in a particular community. 
These two implications, as well as others, 
are considered in later sections of this article. 

It has been eighteen years since the socio- 
logical point of view on educational aims was 
organized into usable form by the famous 
seven cardinal aims of education. Since 
that beginning, statements of the sociolog- 
ical basis of education have become increas- 
ingly adequate. Today, even the most con- 
servative curriculum committees—who only 
reword, rather than revise, old curricula— 


give lip service to statements of educational 
purposes in terms of educational sociology.? 
One of the results of the interpretation of 
education in terms of educational sociology 
has been an increased emphasis on business 
education since all students must be trained 
for vocational efficiency. However, this very 
sociology which has so firmly established 
business as a department has certain definite 
implications for its reorganization. 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR ALL STUDENTS. The 
sociological principle that the school should 
teach the fundamental elements of effective 
social life defines rather specific tasks for 
the business department in the training of 
all students in necessary business informa- 
tion and skills. (The ones which are neces- 
sary must be determined in each locality 
through research.) These tasks have, in 
general, been undertaken through such 
courses as junior business training, general 
business, and everyday business. Since few 
students are not retained through the ninth 
grade and since there is a decreasing need 
for training junior workers, the junior busi- 
ness training or general business course is 
usually offered in the ninth grade. The 
course is offered at this time to supply that 
training in business which all should have 
for effective living and to serve as an orien- 
tation course for those students who are 
entering the commercial curricula. 

Although only about one-fifth of the 
working population is engaged in business 
as an occupation, all are actual users of the 
services which business provides. The pres- 
ent depression has brought to the attention 
of educators the problem of acute economic 
illiteracy of the people: 


iHenry ure, The Education of the Consumer (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1924), pp. 1-2. 
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*Stephen G. 
York: Journal of Educational Sociology, Inc., 42 Press 
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. the unwise use of credit by the ultimate 
buyer, unwise purchases, unwise planning 
of money expenditures are at least as great 
a cause for our economic depressions as any 
other factor that may be involved in devel- 
oping these unfortunate situations.* 


Educational sociology, on the basis of 
these facts, would compel instruction of all 
students in common business practices and 
would teach all students to be intelligent 
consumers. An economic system based on 
free enterprise throws greater responsibilities 
upon education, particularly business edu- 
cation, to make the individual as rational 
as possible in his business dealings. Stu- 
dents should be taught the exorbitant rates 
of personal finance companies and the poor 
record of insolvency of credit unions. More 
socialized treatment of the thrift problem 
is also indicated.‘ Training in investments 


is badly needed.* 


In addition to the new movements toward 
general business courses emphasizing con- 
sumer education, there has been a tendency 
to adapt the traditional subjects of short- 
hand and typewriting into personal-use 
courses to be taken by those students not 
majoring in commercial work. Harap would 
require typewriting of all students: “A 
pupil should not be permitted to graduate 
unless he has mastered the ability to type 
at a moderate rate of speed.”* Although 
courses in personal-use shorthand for non- 
commercial students, in which taking down 
points rather than verbatim notes is em- 
phasized, are also being taught in a few 
schools, it is doubtful whether this course 
should ever be required. 


STUDY OF VOCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES. 
Since business subjects will always remain 
primarily vocational, studies should be made 
constantly of vocational opportunities as a 
basis for adjusting the business curricula. 
Shields has pointed out that by a considera- 
tion of trends in wage rates, the demand for 
each type of worker may be roughly esti- 
mated, and emphasis in vocational business 
education may be shifted from certain types 
of oversupplied work to those fields in which 
the demands are definitely known to be 
greater.?, The number of positions available 


*Herbert A. Tonne, “Business Education in the Secondary Schools,” 
p. 529-33, 


of Educational Sociology, Inc., 42 Press Building, May, 1935), 


‘Henry Harap, “The Consumer Addresses the Business Educator,” 
Educational Sociology, Inc., 42 Press Building, May, 1935), pp. 542- 48. 
5H. G. Shields, “The Social Responsibility of Business Education,” 


and Economic Order, Es astern Commercial Teachers’ Association, 1934, 
‘The Consumer Addresses the Business Educator,’ 


‘Henry Harap, ‘ 
7H. G. Shields, op. cit., p. 75. 
*Herbert A. Tonne, loc. cit. 
John Dewey, “ 
tion, 1928, p. xiv. 


“Stephen G. Rich, op. cit., p. 88. 
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in a field should be considered in construc- 
tion of curricula. Overemphasis on training 
for clerical positions and underemphasis on 
training for selling positions (in which one- 
half of those engaged in business occupa- 
tions are working’) is a specific example. 

Today, the graduate of the high school 
must often enter whatever position industry 
has to offer rather than the one in which he 
has been specificially trained. Therefore, a 
reasonable vocational versatility has be- 
come a goal in education; training in general 
office practice and general business ethics 
has therefore assumed greater importance. 

The development of those qualities and 
those understandings of modern institutions 
required for successful participation in 
business and industry is being recognized as 
even more important than specific voca- 
tional training. The arrangement of equip- 
ment, the presentation of materials, the rela- 
tive emphases on certain aspects of training 
must all be planned with regard to the for- 
mation of desirable traits and attitudes. 
Dewey emphasizes the importance of the 
development of initiative and independent 
judgment in the business student. He says 
in part, “At present, conditions change so 
easily, forms of manufacture and doing busi- 
ness are so fluid, that a person must be 
educated for the future rather than be 
taught to conform to the past.’’® 

Moreover, efficient placement service, 
through which the school may make con- 
tacts with employers and supply them with 
measurements of the work and qualifica- 
tions of students, should be operated in 
every school, and should be accompanied, 
wherever possible, by effective follow-up 
service after placement. 

TESTS AND STANDARDS IN BUSINESS EDUCA- 
TION. Educational sociology also has defi- 
nite implications for the field of measure- 
ment in business education. It is highly de- 
sirable that whatever work is done in the 
business classes should be done according to 
standards of excellence which approach as 
closely as possible those of the occupations 
for which the students are being trained. 
Rich defines the problems of measurement 
in terms of educational sociology.” He in- 
dicates the necessity for norms for typical 

Journal of Educational Sociology (New York: Journal 
Journal of Educational Sociology (New York: Journal of 
Seventh Yearbook, Business Education in a Changing Social 


. 72-80. 
oc. cit. 
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adults who are successfully carrying on each 
type of vocational activity and also another 
set of norms for the degree of skill necessary 
to be reached in school in order that subse- 
quent forgetting will not reduce the skills of 
students below the levels needed in these 
vocations. Since many of the business sub- 
jects are taken one to three years before 
graduation, the importance of the last set 
of norms is immediately evident. 


ADAPTATION TQ COMMUNITY NEEDS. Adap- 
tation of curricula to community needs is a 
fundamental implication of educational so- 
ciology for all subject fields and one which 
is of particular import for business education. 


Shields,': in pointing out what business 
expects of business education, mentions first 
an understanding by teachers and adminis- 
trators of the needs of business—particu- 
larly in the community in which the school 
is located—and indicates that business ex- 
pects teachers to gain this knowledge through 
personal contacts with business (confer- 
ences with business men and _ practical 
experience in business). Business demands 
further that educators, having understood 
the community needs, incorporate in the 
curriculum content and methods such 
changes as are made necessary by its ever- 
changing needs. 


This principle of educational sociology in- 
dicates clearly the need for community 
surveys and their function in curriculum 
construction and revision. For example, if 
certain office machines are widely used in 
local offices, instruction in their use should 
be a part of the business curricula. The use 
of the community survey is excellently illus- 
trated in an article by Jessie Graham. 





NEED FOR CONSTANT REVISION OF BUSINESS 
CURRICULA AND METHODS. A fundamental so- 
ciological fact is that the social order is 
constantly changing. Two implications for 
the schools are: (1) that curricula and meth- 
ods must be constantly revised to keep pace 
with these movements, and (2) that the 
students must be taught to make personal 
adjustments which the school cannot foresee. 

One adjustment that is being made by the 
school to an industrial change is the post- 
poning of technical courses in the commer- 
cial department and in other vocational 
departments to the high school and junior 
college years; this adjustment has been 
made in response to a decrease in demand 
for junior workers. Other adjustments have 
been the development of orientation courses 
and other social-business subjects to give 
students a broad background upon which 
any one of many specialized skills may be 
developed. There should be a tendency too 
toward training for managerial positions 
rather than proprietorship positions at the 
higher levels since graduates are more likely 
to win success as executives of large corpo- 
rations than as proprietors of their own 
businesses. 

Since business conditions are constantly 
changing, business curricula and methods 
must change with them, and graduates must 
have a vocational versatility never before 
required. 

The materials given in this article serve 
only to indicate some of the many applica- 
tions which may be made of the principles 
and findings of educational sociology and to 
emphasize the necessity for considering 
fundamental principles of educational soci- 
ology in curriculum reorganizations. 


uJohn H. Shields, ‘What Business Expects of Commercial Education,” The Journal of Business Education (East Strouds- 


burg, Pa.: Trethaway Publishin 


Co., October, 1931), pp. 15-16. 


"Jessie Graham, “Present-day Business Requirements,” The Journal of Pusiness Education (East Stroudsburg, Pa.: Treth- 
away Publishing Co., September and October, 1988), pp. 13-14 and 23-24. 








HOUSEHOLD RECORDS 
AND BUDGETS 


A practice set for courses in (a) junior busi- 
ness training, (b) business arithmetic, (c) home 
economics. No knowledge of bookkeeping 
is required. The set provides business papers 
with the blank books. Price 60 cents, subject 
to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 


GENERAL BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET 


A set with business papers for use in junior 
business training classes. No knowledge of 
bookkeeping is needed. The pupil acts as a 
clerical assistant in a company which deals in 
sporting goods. Price 92 cents, subject to 
school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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The Place of Commercial Education 


in the New Social Order 


Merle Trickey 
Head of Commercial Department 
Northern State Teachers College 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


WE hear a great deal to- 
day about economic security and 
the need for a general reorganiza- 
tion of our social system. Of course 
all our politicians promise that if 
they are elected we shall see this 
new social order come to pass. 

I dare to be sufficiently strong in 
faith in my own profession, as is J. 
Raymond Smith of Winnetka, 
Illinois,‘ to suggest that in a uni- 
versal program of social-business 
education lies the most plausible probability 
of rendering less violent the swings of the 
economic cycle, and of providing a higher 
degree of economic certainty in the lives of 
all people. 

This universal program of social-business 
training is a far cry from the early beginnings 
of commercial education. The first commer- 
cial courses were offered by private schools 
early in the nineteenth century to students 
who had completed only the grammar 
grades. Bookkeeping, shorthand, and typing 
were the only subjects taught for the express 
purpose of training bookkeepers and stenog- 
raphers. Early in the twentieth century 
these courses increased by popular demand 
to supply the needs of business of the day, 
until they became a part of the recognized 
curricula of our modern public high schools. 

To show the growth in the favor of these 
subjects, allow me to quote Mr. Malott, 
specialist in commercial education, Depart- 
ment of Education, Washington D. C., who 
reports, “In 1925, 208,605 students were en- 
rolled in business courses and in 1934 
1,600,000 were enrolled.’” 

But even these three subjects—bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand, and typing—no matter how 
well taught, are insufficient to meet the needs 
of the new social order. 

In this universal program of social- 
business education, we must begin with the 





children in our elementary and 
junior high schools and carry the 
program on through our senior 
high school. We should develop 
the following subjects: elementary 
business training, socialized book- 
keeping, business law, salesman- 
ship, and buymanship. 


The elementary grade teacher 
who has a background of social 
training can inculcate many of 
these ideas from the various fields 
into his daily teaching of arithmetic, citizen- 
ship, and geography. For example, the exer- 
cise of playing store in an arithmetic class 
offers a splendid opportunity for young 
children to learn the fundamental principles 
of buymanship and consumer education. 
The elements of management and the place 
of the individual in the social unit, the home, 
may be taught in the course in citizenship. 

Going on into the junior high school level, 
these studies become definite subjects. The 
first one I would mention is elementary 
business training for the eighth or the ninth 
grade, a course which is rapidly being re- 
quired in the schools throughout the country. 
This course includes general business in- 
formation and skills needed by everyone re- 
gardless of his position, education, or social 
standing. Every person in every walk of life 
or vocation is partially connected with busi- 
ness. The following topics are developed: 
phases of business relating to banking, bor- 
rowing, lending, finance, insurance, personal 
bookkeeping, budgeting, business corre- 
spondence, real estate, practical economics, 
business organization and scientific manage- 
ment, making your way in the world, choos- 
ing a means of earning a living, thrift and 
waste, proper use of credit, vocational 
guidance. 

That the influence of elementary business 
training is often felt in the home, is illus- 


1J. Raymond Smith, “The Part of Social-Business Education in Social and Economic Reconstruction,” Tae BaLancz SHEET 
(Coa South-Western Publishing Co., February, 1986), pp. 262-67. 
3 


. O. Malott, The History of Business Education, Monograph 26 (Cincinnati: South-Western Publishing Co.). 
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trated by a true story which has recently 
come to my desk from one of the rural towns 
of South Dakota. A student of elementary 
business training was being reprimanded by 
his teacher for not having his lesson on a 
certain day. The boy replied “I didn’t have 
a chance to study my lesson ’cause dad sat 
up all night reading my book.” The truth of 
the boy’s statement was affirmed by a note 
to the superintendent from the child’s father, 
who was a local banker and incidently presi- 
dent of the school board. He requested that 
this course be required of every graduate of 
the high school and regretted that he had 
not had a chance to study such a course 
when he was young. 

The significance of the vocational aspect 
of elementary business training may be seen 
in the working out of such a program here in 
the Aberdeen City Schools. It is interesting 
to note the widespread popularity of such a 
program as indicated by the fact that Prin- 
cipal Diemer has received 80 inquiries from 
all over the United States concerning the 
local project. 

The development of scientific business 
management is one of the most important 
phases of the social-business program. I am 
convinced that a lack of such management, 
plus a lack of practice of the golden rule, 
plunged us into the mess we have called the 
“depression.” I doubt very much whether 
we shall spend our way into prosperity, when 
we find in 1929, the best year of our incomes, 
we spent sixteen and a half billions of dollars 
more than we took in. I recently read a 
statement made by the Governor of Colorado 
in which he said that the greatest part of his 
work called for the application of scientific 
management. Such a realization of the worth 
of scientific management practiced in the 
home, church, school, local, state, and na- 
tional government will do more toward the 
return of normal times than any other one 
thing. 

In the high school proper, the subject of 
bookkeeping has played a vocational part 
for a good many years, but today it is 
broadened to become what is known as 
socialized bookkeeping. In addition to work- 
ing out a definite “set”? or problems, the 
student studies the balance sheets and profit 
and loss statements from the point of view of 
the manager or the invester and studies 
budgeting and record keeping for the home, 
the small business, the farm and other social 
organizations. In 1929 we had 57,280 busi- 
ness failures in the United States. The judge 
of one bankruptcy court gave six reasons for 


3Have Your Students a Right to Enter Business? (Cincinnati: 
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these failures.* Five of the six reasons were 
lack of knowledge of bookkeeping, and the 
sixth was lack of judgment. I know of no 
better course to develop judgment and 
reasoning than through a practical course in 
bookkeeping. With all the new forms of 
governmental services and taxation, every 
citizen can benefit from an understanding of 
the concepts, terminology, processes, kinds 
of books and records to use, and interpreta- 
tion of financial facts. 

The third on the list of these social- 
business subjects I have mentioned is busi- 
ness law. Every citizen should have a 
knowledge of our simple laws to learn to 
respect the rights of his neighbors. The legal 
aspects of renting, leasing, or buying a home 
will not come amiss in our social program, 
and, in general, a person will learn enough 
basic fundamentals to know when his case is 
serious enough to consult a lawyer. 

The fourth subject under this program is 
salesmanship and buymanship. Selling is 
one of the most promising fields of commer- 
cial endeavor today. There is an urgent need 
and demand for young men and young 
women -trained in the methods and tech- 
niques of distribution. To send untrained 
students into the field of merchandising to- 
day without a knowledge of salesmanship 
and human understanding, is like sending an 
untrained football team into a championship 
game. The students are taught to appreciate 
the change from high-pressure methods to 
the present-day cry of service. The salesmen 
who are getting business today are those who 
study the customers’ problems and needs. 
A student is taught what it means to him to 
keep physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight. 

Salesmanship should not be a course to 
develop salesmen to sell merchandise only; 
it also should develop students to sell their 
own services. No matter what line of work a 
person enters, he has to sell himself or per- 
sonality first. Through such a course, per- 
sonality and sales resistance are developed. 
In all the surveys made of high school 
graduates, we find over 50 per cent of these 
students go into selling or clerical positions, 
so I believe the time has arrived when we 
need to place such a course in every high 
school of South Dakota. 

As a phase of such a course buymanship 
or consumer education should also be 
stressed. If the schools are to train students 
“how to do better those socially desirable 
things which they will do anyway,” the 
curriculum must provide specific training 

South-Western Publishing Co.) 
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which will prepare youths and adults to be 
wise buyers and users of the goods and serv- 
ices of our economic society. Since the aim 
of education is training for a fuller life, it 
should include specific instruction in such 
phases of “buying” a fuller life as buying 
food, drugs, cosmetics, clothing, household 
equipment and utensils, recreation, insur- 
ance, investments; buying by cash, credit, 
and installment; and similar actual life 
activities. Dr. Judd, dean of School of 
Education, University of Chicago, in a 
recent address made this comment: “If one 
regards education as a preparation for 
efficient living, it seems imperative that 
somewhere along the line there should be a 
vigorous attack on the difficult problem of 
teaching people something about money and 
about how to use it.” 

In addition to the social-business subjects 
above, we should continue teaching the fol- 
lowing skill subjects: typewriting, short- 
hand, business arithmetic, office practice, 
and business correspondence: Typewriting 
is being developed for its personal use as well 
as its vocational use. Shorthand still has its 
values, particularly for those in training for 
the stenographic field. Since business men 
complain that the average high school 
graduate is weak in rapid calculation and 
fundamental processes, I believe we still 
should offer a practical, simple arithmetic 
course in our high school curriculum. The 
value of training in business correspondence 
is evident, for no matter what type of posi- 
tion one is in today, he must be able to ex- 
press himself orally or in written form, if he 
expects to make progress. 

The commercial program for the average 
high school would then include the following 
subjects: elementary business training, 
typewriting, socialized bookkeeping, business 
law, salesmanship and buymanship, business 
arithmetic, business correspondence, short- 
hand. 

Other courses that should be offered for 
background preparation are: economics, 
sociology, and economic geography. 

It is a well-known fact that our small high 
school courses of study or curriculums in the 
past have been of the type to train for college 
entrance, although only one out of five enters 
college. In some cases, our taxpayers have a 
reason to complain of courses offered in their 
schools. It is possible for students interested 
in commercial work to pursue the course 
above and still have the necessary units for 
entering college. 

I believe in a well-rounded program for 
our high school students, and I think more 
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courses in agriculture, farm management, 
art, interior decorating, homemaking and 
home planning, industrial arts, and music 
should be offered in rural high schools. Thus 
more of our training for girls, especially, 
should be of the type of training for home 
life rather than for college entrance and 
careers. 

Of course, the primary purpose of the 
commercial department at Northern State 
Teachers College is to train commercial 
teachers for one of the most rapidly growing 
teaching fields in the United States. It is 
possible, however, for a student with the 
same fundamental training to enter some 
business field or continue further in the field 
of business administration at a university. 
Our commercial enrollment at Northern has 
increased 240 per cent in the last four years. 
Well-trained, open-minded, and capable 
commercial teachers are much in demand, 
as Mr. Bersagel of the local placement bureau 
reports over 50 calls for commercial teachers 
last year. By capable teachers, I mean ones 
qualified in personality, character, prepara- 
tion of subject matter, and business experi- 
ence. By experience, I mean practical ex- 
perience in a commercial position. Accord- 
ing to the 1935-36 high school directory we 
find over 100 full-time commercial teaching 
positions and 379 part-time positions in 
South Dakota. In many cases two or three 
teachers will be teaching some commercial 
courses, even in the small schools. There are 
many cases in which these teachers are not 
qualified to handle commercial subjects. It 
will take time to qualify teachers for these 
positions. Several calls for teachers this past 
year were for those combining commerce and 
music, a rather unusual combination. These 
two fields were among the last developments 
in our high schools, however, so the small 
school has looked for a teacher who could 
handle music along with commercial work. 

The growth in commercial education is not 
confined to high schools and teachers’ col- 
leges. A comparatively recent issue of the 
New York Times states that there has been 
an increase of more than 300 per cent in the 
business departments in colleges and uni- 
versities during the past 10 years. The 
statement says, further, that even if the 
percentage in enrollment increases many 
times during the next decade there would be 
little danger, if any, of a surplus of college- 
trained personnel for business. 

The man with the brains, the business 
training, and some financial backing will find 
no better time, therefore, than the next few 

(Concluded on page 96) 
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Cooperation — 


A Challenge to Commercial Teachers 


by 


Imogene L. Pilcher 
Head of Commercial Department 
Lincoln High School 
Cleveland, Ohio 


TuHoseE of us who are engaged in 
the educational process on the secondary 
level are confronted with much the same 
problem as the automobile manufacturer 
who must, each year, improve not only the 
technical and mechanical features of his car, 
but must also make that car desirable in the 
eyes of prospective customers. These cus- 
tomers have before them an everincreasing 
number and assortment from which to 
choose. This improvement must be accom- 
plished with minimum effort and reduced 
expenditures of money. The factors of con- 
tinually increasing enrollments and the con- 
tinually decreasing budgets have focused the 
attention of the schools upon this particular 
problem. 


INCREASED ENROLLMENTS MEAN MORE THAN 
ADDITIONAL NUMBERS. Since the employment 
of young people under eighteen years of age, 
and in many cases under twenty years of 
age, is constantly decreasing, it is forcing 
this rather ungifted group into the schools. 
We have learned, much to our discomfort, 
that the former classroom techniques used 
with smaller classes and with more gifted 
students fail utterly to produce desirable 
educational results. Not only are we forced 
to seek new ways and means of interesting 
and educating this different type of student, 
but the mere size of the classes that we are 
now compelled to accommodate also forces 
us to change our type of instruction. 


COOPERATIVE EFFORT MOST URGENT NEED. 
The teacher’s time and energies must be 
conserved and distributed to the whole of 
the group rather than to a few selected in- 
dividuals. The teacher, therefore, needs— 
must have—assistance from all available 
sources in an effort to improve classroom 
instruction. And this brings us to coopera- 
tion within the commercial education field. 


DOES SUPERVISION IMPLY COOPERATION? 
Where commercial supervision is found in 
city and state organizations, while appar- 
ently having many common features, great 
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variations are shown. Ideal supervision is 
cooperative and democratic, always empha- 
sizing respect for personality. The demo- 
cratic concept of supervision makes the 
supervisor a helper, adviser, guide, and 
coworker. 


DOES COOPERATION IMPLY SUPERVISION? 
While granting that school systems under 
competent supervisors may more easily ac- 
complish the desirable objectives of good 
supervision, these same outcomes may be 
attained through cooperative effort on the 
part of all those interested in commercial 
education. Commercial teachers, publishers, 
office equipment manufacturers, business 
men, and general educators, working to- 
gether, may unify the work within certain 
limits, yet provide for the fullest possible 
individual development of teachers and stu- 
dents. They may guide in the establishment 
of aims and objectives; encourage experi- 
mentation and research; create and main- 
tain a harmonious spirit toward the work 
and the schools; stimulate the teachers’ 
professional growth and initiative; and im- 
prove the general efficiency of the teaching 
staff. Cooperation is the vital factor in 
securing these results, whether or not there 
is a supervisory organization. 


COOPERATING WITHIN A CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM. 
Lack of uniformity in commercial education 
in a city with which I am familiar resulted 
in hardship to the students when transfer- 
ring from one school to another. In the city 
school system, there was not a city super- 
visory officer, but each school had a head of 
commercial department who was appointed 
by and responsible to the principal of his 
school. In an effort to unify the work, those 
in charge of commercial work in two or three 
schools invited the chairmen of commercial 
departments from the other schools to meet 
at dinner for an informal discussion of 
mutual problems. 


Members of the group suggested an in- 
formal dinner meeting each month. No 
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officers were elected, but an arrangement for 
rotating the chairmanship was devised. 
Plans were soon underway for unifying the 
commercial education throughout the school 
system, in so far as student personnel, com- 
munity needs, and business standards might 
warrant; keeping clearly in mind that be- 
cause of changing conditions, a never-ending 
task had been undertaken. 


COOPERATING WITH THE WEAK COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER. Probably it is true that in any 
school having more than one teacher, there 
will be one who, by comparison, is the weaker 
teacher. It may be due to lack of experience, 
lack of training, lack of interest, or lack of 
native ability. At any rate, this condition 
calls for cooperation initiated by the 
stronger teacher or teachers. If the teachers 
are unselfishly interested in the success of 
the commercial work, rather than in personal 
emulation, they will develop their weak 
brother or sister. 

Frequently the weak teacher is not ap- 
pointed on committee work or departmental 
tasks. Since he is doing a poor job in the 
classroom, it is assumed that the inferior 
teacher will not succeed in out-of-regular- 
class activities. Very often he needs these 
activities to bring him in contact with stu- 
dents and other teachers. Fellow teachers 
can do much to encourage an indifferent 
teacher by discussing with him classroom 
situations, and by soliciting his participation 
in the preparation of common projects and 
tests. 


COOPERATING WITH THE BEGINNING TEACHER. 
A teacher, whether experienced or inexperi- 
enced, is at a great disadvantage when en- 
tering a school in which there is no head of 
commercial department or city supervisor. 
There is much information that is necessary 
for the success of the work, and which can 
be obtained only through those acquainted 
with the school district. Teachers who have 
been in the school system should volunteer 
essential facts regarding student needs and 
community needs. 

An effort should be made on the part of 
the older teachers to keep the beginning 
teacher free from extracurricular activities 
until he is thoroughly oriented in the work. 
Cordial invitations to visit classes of other 
teachers should be given freely to the new 
teacher. Older teachers can be helpful, also, 
by urging attendance at educational con- 
ventions and by encouraging membership in 
professional organizations. 


COOPERATING WITH THE SUPERIOR TEACHER. 
If we assume that teaching can be improved 
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and that it is desirable to improve it, then 
perhaps it is only fair to suggest that the 
superior teacher is greatly in need of encour- 
agement from his coworkers. The superior 
teacher, who has a supervisor, will find 
stimuli for improvement in classroom organ- 
ization and management if the supervisor 
frankly tells him that his objective in visiting 
him is to add to his repertoire of better tech- 
niques from which to draw in his supervision 
of less effective teachers. 


The superior teacher, without the incen- 
tive of appreciation that a good supervisor 
can give, will find little satisfaction in mak- 
ing further improvement, unless his fellow 
teachers supply that ‘inspiration. It rests 
largely with the other teachers as to whether 
the above-average teacher is satisfied simply 
with getting excellent results, or whether he 
is so stimulated that he will be content only 
with securing the very best results. He will 
become imbued with this ideal and work 
willingly and happily toward it, if those 
with whom he works show a grateful under- 
standing of his efforts. 


If teachers will request the privilege of 
visiting the classes of one who is doing ex- 
cellent teaching, they will contribute much 
in setting up situations in which that teachér 
will discover his own shortcomings and be 
sufficiently motivated to desire to improve. 
The most competent teacher is in need of 
inspiration, appreciation, and encourage- 
ment. His colleagues may supply him with 
a program of self-help or they may permit 
him to drop down to the level of mediocrity. 
He will take delight in subjecting himself to 
self-analysis and self-appraisal, if his asso- 
ciates will seek his advice and suggestions. 


I have in mind a high school teacher whose 
students have had almost phenomenal suc- 
cess in contests involving skilled commercial 
subjects. This teacher never would have 
carried on except for the inspiriting com- 
mendation of his principal and the head of 
his department. There has been a profes- 
sional jealousy manifested by the teachers 
with whom he works daily that practically 
ostracizes him from the social life of the 
school. Naturally, this has detracted from 
the joy of achievement and doubtless from 
the achievement itself. 

A practicing physician never hesitates to 
recommend a patient to a specialists, and to 
give honor where honor is due. Yet many 
teachers are unwilling to recognize and give 
credit to the teacher who excels in some 
phase of the teaching profession. By this 
negative attitude, they do much harm to 
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that profession, the success of which they 
should feel a personal responsibility. 


COOPERATING WITH THE AVERAGE TEACHER. 
Commercial education, as in all education, 
must rely for its standards upon the average 
teacher. Those standards will be raised only 
as the average is raised. 

Contrary to the belief of many teachers, 
the average teacher takes delight in experi- 
menting with new methods and new teaching 
devices. He must have, however, more en- 
couragement than the superior teacher, and 
this incentive can be supplied best by his 
colleagues. If they urge him to discuss plans, 
express their own views, and demonstrate 
their interest in results, the ordinary teacher 
will become enthusiastic over any classroom 
experimentation. 

A teacher who, normally, would not be 
particularly concerned about attending an 
educational convention will take pleasure in 
going if his associates exhibit a real interest 
in regard to his reaction to the convention; 
if they are truly eager to have him describe 
what he saw and heard that he considered 
educationally valuable. 

The average teacher has much to offer 
from his wealth of classroom experiences. 
These experiences may be immeasurably 
helpful to other teachers and can reach the 
greatest number of teachers through pub- 
lished articles. Teachers should cooperate 
in encouraging those with whom they work 
to put their classroom experiences in printed 
form, thus giving to many teachers the 
benefit of situations and experimentations. 


COOPERATING WITH THE ONE-COMMERCIAL 
TEACHER SCHOOL. At a recent convention, a 
teacher explained to me the discouragement 
that he felt because there were no other 
commercial teachers in his school. In the 
course of the conversation, it developed that 
within a radius of twenty-five miles there 
were four or five other one-commercial 
teacher schools. These teachers did not 
know each other intimately, since they never 
met except at the annual county institute. 

Surely such a group would develop pro- 
fessionally by sacrificing, if such be the 
proper term, one evening a month to the 
discussion of their mutual problems. There 
would be numerous topics to which each 
could make some contribution; such as, 
subject matter grade placement, organiza- 
tion of subject matter, time allotments, plans 
and devices for accurate record keeping, 
studies of attitudes and aptitudes of stu- 
dents. Professional library facilities that are 
inadequately provided in small schools 
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could be acquired cooperatively. Evalua- 
tion of recent magazine articles would stim- 
ulate reading of current literature in the 
field of commercial education. 


All commercial teachers, particularly those 
in isolated areas, should derive satisfaction 
from the existence of the National Council 
of Business Education. The Council is 
prepared to give assistance, information, and 
advice to any commercial teacher who is a 
member of any of the associations that are 
affiliated with it. A teacher who belongs to 
any professional organization in the field of 
commercial education should ascertain 
whether or not his organization has joined 
the Council. If it has, he may avail himself 
of the teacher helps that the Council offers. 


The Council is a central organization of 
affiliated national, regional, state, and local 
associations of business teachers. A teacher 
who is a member of any of the affiliated as- 
sociations may write to the National Council 
for information. The executive secretary of 
the National Council will forward the letter 
to a specialist who has been appointed to 
that area of service by the president of the 
Council. The specialist will send the infor- 
mation directly to the teacher, forwarding 
the original letter of inquiry, together with 
his copy of the reply, to the executive sec- 
retary. The plan is to have the Council’s 
secretary keep a permanent file of such let- 
ters, so that the National Council may know 
just what kind of teacher helps are requested 
and how the Council is meeting the need. 


COOPERATING WITH PUBLISHERS, OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT COMPANIES, AND BUSINESS MEN. 
Invaluable as is cooperation between com- 
mercial teachers, little progress would be 
possible without the helpfulness that is given 
so cheerfully to commercial teachers by 
publishers, office equipment companies, and 
business men. The high standards that now 
prevail in the periodicals found in commer- 
cial education are but one indication of the 
up-grading of business education that could 
not have been accomplished without these 
aids. 

The service rendered by publishers, office 
equipment companies, and business men is 
as certainly a part of the educative process 
as is the actual classroom teaching. Teachers 
are prone at times to regard contributing 
factors, outside the classroom situation, as 
something incidental to the development of 
students. The fallaciousness of such a view- 
point would be discernible readily if we were 
cut off from all such assistance for a period 
of six months or a year. 
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Economic Problems and Management 
A New Addition to Our High School 


Commercial Curriculum 


by 


James E. Tobin 
Director of Commercial Education 
Hancock Central School 
Hancock, New York 


Economic Problems and Manage- 
ment, a recent course of study which has 
been added to the high school commercial 
curriculum in the commercial and agricul- 
tural centers of the United States, needs no 
introduction to many commercial educators. 
But to many of us it is a new and delightful 
adventure in social-business training. It is 
a definite attempt to aid the future American 
citizen to solve many problems of economics 
and management, to make him a better 
citizen, and to make the world a better place 
in which to live. 

If we stop to scan the records of industrial 
failures, farm failures, or even personal 
failures, we are moved by the fact that the 
majority of these failures are the results of 
poor management and inefficient records. 
Our present economic age has been more 
concerned with industrial expansion, thus 
outstepping the bounds of proper manage- 
ment and controlled finance. We have forgot 
economic principles and have plunged care- 
lessly along an unguided, unmanaged road 
of business and personal responsibility. 
Such a road has taken us to an unfortunate 
ending and has heaped upon the American 
public a period of unemployment, a period 
of business stagnation, a period of farm 
distress, a period in which we have time to 
take an inventory of the past and discuss 
the future. Shall we be misled again? 


Planned economy and planned manage- 
ment cannot come immediately, but they 
may come with proper enlightenment 
through education and experience—through 
a better fitted citizen of tomorrow. Thus 
there are needs for a course in management 
and economics that will benefit the high 
school student in personal management and 
give him a better understanding of commu- 
nity affairs and the problems of business 
management and the government. 

A study of business organization and 
management should be approached from the 
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personal viewpoint, because it is from such 
a viewpoint that the greatest results will be 
accomplished. Not all of us will become 
business leaders or even venture in the field 
of private business, but we will have to 
organize and manage our personal affairs. 
The problem of living is a business itself. 
With this idea in mind the teaching of this 
subject is delightfully interesting. 


Instruction consists of class discussion and 
project material. For project material the 
student is given a definite problem and is 
expected to arrive at some reasonable so- 
lution. The projects are centered around 
the home, the community, and the state and 
federal government. This method is an 
attempt to develop personal analyzation and 
personal initiative—logical thinking. If the 
community permits, field trips may be 
taken to offices, stores, and governmental 
buildings. In some cases moving pictures 
may be secured from state or federal edu- 
cational departments, or from manufactur- 
ing concerns, dealing with problems of tax- 
ation, insurance, distribution, and finance— 
a step toward visualized instruction. Cur- 
rent topics are discussed, and a vast amount 
of material is obtained from current maga- 
zines and other library facilities. 


Below is submitted an outline for a course 
of study in organization and management 
which has been approved by the University 
of the State of New York. It is offered for 
one-half year, and it is generally considered 
an eleventh- or a twelfth-year course. 


AIMS OF ECONOMIC PROBLEMS AND 
MANAGEMENT 


. To provide essential training in the fundamentals of 
personal management. 


. To provide fundamental knowledge of community 
management and business management with empha- 
sis on localization. 


3. To aid in the interpretation of financial statements 
and the theory of personal investments. 
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4. To provide a knowledge of business agencies and 
show their importance from the individual and the 
business point of view. 


5. To show the changes in management and organiza- 
tion due to changes in our present-day economic 
environment and thought. 


6. To give a clear and definite view of business organi- 
tion: to show how business units are correlated, and 
to place special emphasis on the need of records as 
a means of business control. 


OUTLINE 


I. Tae Backerounp or MopEerRN ORGANIZATION 
AND MANAGEMENT 


A. Historical stages of development 


B. Property 
1. Rights 
2. Uses 
8. Control 
C. Stages of specialization 
D. Individual responsibility 
1. Personal Management 
a. Needs 
b. Development 


II. Economic FrEEpOM AND CONTROL 
A. Rights 


1. Freedom of ownership 
2. “Laissez faire” 

3. Restrictions 

4, Legal protection 


B. Freedom of contract 
1. Individual initiative 
2. Legality of contracts 
C. Competition 
1. Big business versus small business 
2. Effects 
a. Individual 
b. Community 
ec. Consumer 
d. Producer 
e. Community industries 
D. Social aspects 
1. Rights of society as a whole 
2. Private ownership 
8. Public ownership 
4. Right of government regulations 


ITI. WEALTH 


A. Meaning of wealth 
B. Money and its use 
C. Factors of production 
1. Man 
2. Capital 
3. Natural resources 
4. Management 
D. Acquiring wealth 
1. Producing economic goods 
2. Labor 
3. Wages 
a. Real 
b. Nominal 
c. Training 
d. Education 
e. Job analysis, community work 
4. Social labor legislation 
a. Its effects 
5. Investments 
E. Interest, rents, and profits 
1. Interest and its relationship to income 
and investment 


a. Why paid 
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2. Rent—how determined and why 


a. 


b. 


c. 


Land 
Prices 
Locations—store sites 


3. Profits 


a. 
b. 


c. 


d. 


Distribution of income 

Results of good organization and 
management 

Risk 


Business motive 


F. Government regulations 
1. Federal 
2. State 


IV. PersonaL MANAGEMENT 


A 


a 
~~ 


QO 


. Budget 


1. Individual needs 
2. Family needs 


a. 


Family survey 


3. Factors determining the operation of a 
budget 


i) 


b 


mime ae 


Health 

Capabilities 

Material goods 
Protection 
Obligations 

Social responsibilities 
Income 


4. Procedure—making and keeping a 
budget 


a. 
5. Factors determining organization and 


Records 


development 


a. 
b. 
c 


d. 


e. 


f. 


Income 
Dependents 
Expenditures 
(1) Fixed 
(2) Indefinite 
Savings 
Comforts and luxuries—recrea- 
tion and education 
Investment 


. Carrying out a financial plan 
1. Banks 


a. 


Types and services 


2. Banking relation 


mre aoe 


Use of banks 


. Services rendered 

. Reconciliation statement 
. Types of loans 

. Financial advice 


Deposits 


. Loan associations 


(1) Legal aspects 
(2) Government regulations 


. Industrial banks 


(1) Legal regulations 
Borrowing 
(1) On life insurance 
(2) On personal property— 
chattel mortgage 
(3) On real property—mort- 


gage 
(4) Other security or collateral 


. Protection and saving through life insurance 
1. Purpose and function of life insurance 
a. Protection 
b. Investment 
2. Kinds of policies 
a. For protection 
b. For investment 
3. Selecting a company 


a. 


Stock 


b. Mutual 


4. Premiums and assessments 
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D. Taxation—direct and indirect 
1. Citizenship duties 


a. Voting and to know for what he 


is voting 
(1) Amendments 
(2) Taxable bond issues 
. Needs of taxes 
a. Operation of government 
b. Protection of citizens 
c. Education 
d. Public improvements 
e. Conservation of natural resources 
and wild life 
f. Health 
g. Charity, insanity, criminals, and 
dependents 
. Property tax 
. Income tax 
a. Federal and state 
b. Exemptions 
c. Deductibility losses 
. Inheritance tax 
Sales consumption tax 
. Tax exempt investments 
. Community tax problems 


«oO 


wm oo 


i 


<>} 


{. Credit—its relationship to personal manage- 
ment 
1. Credit defined 
2. How credit expands 
a. Business results of loose or tight 
credit 
3. Credit instruments 
a. Negotiable instruments 
4. Credit institutions 
5. Buying on credit....on account.... 
installment 
a. Necessity 
b. Evils 
c. Advantages 


F. Financial market 

1. Organization 

2. Investor’s information 

3. Government regulations 

4. Financial statements of corporations 
a. Interpretation of such 
b. Earning power 
c. Assets ratio to liabilities 

5. Financial vocabulary 


lam) 


x. How to invest your money 
1. Program for saving 
a. Deposit money regularly 
b. Life irisurance 
c. Buy a home 
d. Buy good bonds and stock 
2. Types of securities 
a. Government bonds 
b. Preferred stock 
c. Common stock 
3. Knowledge of the company in which 
you make an investment 
a. Getting the information 
b. Personal investigation 
. Suitability of the income 
. Salability of the investment if necessary 
. In a business enterprise 
a. Proprietorship 
b. Partnership 
c. Corporation 


aoe 


H. Marketing system and personal manage- 


ment relationship 
1. Organized markets 
2. Middlemen 
3. Cooperative methods 
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I. Prices 
1. What makes prices 
2. Control of price and causes of fluctua- 
tion 
3. Prices of commodities and their effects 
on personal income 
4. Production and the control of such 
5. How price affects the various groups 
a. Effects on personal fixed incomes 
b. Effects on salary workers 
c. Effects on wage earners 
d. Effects on creditor 
e. Effects on debtor 
f. Effects on investor 
6. Business barometers 
a. Loadings 
b. Employments 
c. Credit 
d. Interest rates 
Buying 
1. What to buy 
a. Necessities 
b. Luxuries 
2. When to buy 
a. Seasonal 
b. Bargains 
3. Where to buy 
a. Wholesaler 
b. Retailer 
c. Direct from producer 
d. Chain organizations 
e. Mail-order houses 
4. How to buy ° 
a. Cash 
b. Credit 
(1) Installment 
(a) Obligations 
(b) Installment lease 
(2) On account 
(a) Credit information 
5. Consumer’s protection 
a. Government agencies 
b. Consumer research 
c. Private laboratories 
(1) Good Housekeeping 
(2) Popular Science, etc. 
6. Analysis and technique in buying 
a. Determining value 
b. Determining quality 
ce. Comparison 


ae 


K. Home 
1. Renting 
a. Relationship of landlord and 
tenant 
b. Rights and duties of the tenant 
c. Rights and duties of the landlord 
2. Buying the home 
a. Purchase depends upon occupa- 
tion 
b. Valuation 
c. Clear title 
(1) Deed 
d. Paying for the home 
(1) Financing companies 
(2) Mortgages 
e. Repairs, taxes, etc. 


V. Bustness OrGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


A. Forms of business 
1. Proprietorship 
2. Partnership 
3. Corporations—Cooperative marketing 
associations 
a. Stockholders 
(Concluded on page 91) 
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Third Edition 
By 
Ernest H. Crabbe 
and 


Clay D. Slinker 



















GENERAL BUSINESS is a social-busi- 
ness textbook of a nontechnical na- 
ture. It provides the type of subject 
matter that you need in your school 
to give training in using business 
services and in understanding busi- 
ness functions. 










GENERAL BUSINESS is recom- 
mended for a course that will be of- 
fered to all pupils or for a preparatory 
ourse for pupils who contemplate en- 
ering the commercial department. 

























ENERAL BUSINESS provides (a) an 
nformational background about busi- 
ess, (b) a training in the use of busi- 
ess services, (c) an understanding of 
business organization, (d) an under- 
sanding of business operations. The 
subject matter is presented from the 
point of view of the consumer and 
trom the point of view of the producer. 
his type of course will be valuable 
o all of your pupils, even though they 
do not enter the vocational commer- 
ial courses. 














































































New York 
San Francisco 





INERAL BUSINESS 
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Money and Credit 
Money 
Bank Checks 
Transfer of Checks 
The Bank Account 
Methods of Transmitting Payments 
Credit 
Borrowing and Lending Money 


Communication and Travel 
The Telephone 
The Telegraph 
Mail 
Express and Freight 
Travel 


Thrift and Investments 
Thrift 
Personal Budgets and Records 
Family Budgets and Records 
Investments 
Insurance of Property 
Life Insurance 


Business and the Community 
The Reasons for Business 


The Services of the Community to 
Business 


The Services of Business to the 
Community 


Business Law and Ethics 


Buying and Selling 
Principles of Buying 
Procedures in Buying 
Principles of Salesmanship 
Procedures in Selling 


Business Methods 
Business Correspondence 
Filing 
Budgets and Records for School 
Organizations 


Planning for the Future 
Choosing a Vocation 
Preparing for Advancement 














CLASSROOM avd PROFESSIONAL 
NEWS ...i VIEWS 


The Role of Commercial Education in the 


New Secondary Curriculum 


From its inception up to the 
year 1930 commercial education 
in the high school, in the minds 
of most educators, had as its 
fundamental purpose training for 
the job. It is true that in the beginning some 
commercial teachers, sensitive to an appar- 
ent effort to establish business training on 
a lower caste level than the traditional 
courses, attempted to justify bookkeeping, 
shorthand, typewriting, and other com- 
mercial subjects on the ground of their 
“cultural values.’ Attempts were also made 
to point out the “disciplinary” value of 
commercial subjects—this, of course, was 
done in a day when “transfer of training” 
still had many adherents. A large majority 
of teachers of business subjects, however, 
considered the demand of business for their 
product a good and sufficient reason for the 
inclusion of their subjects in the curriculum 
and offered no apologies for this frankly 
vocational aim. 

With the advent of the depression in 1929 
and the consequent slackening in the de- 
mand for office workers, commercial teach- 
ers began to wonder whether or not to mark 
time pending the return of prosperity, or to 
take definite cognizance of an opinion 
widely current that unemployment today 
is not only “cyélical” but “technological” 
as well, and that business will never again 
absorb the product of the high school to the 
degree it has in the past. Whether or not 
the return of prosperity will bring with it 
a revival of the demand for the graduates 
of the commercial department of the high 
school remains to be seen. In the absence of 
evidence to the contrary, we must assume 
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Frank H. Glasson 
San Jose High School 


San Jose, California 


that history will again repeat 
itself and that the prosperity era 
that seems to lie ahead will be 
just as intense in a positive way 
as the depression has been in a 
negative way, and that all the slack in un- 
employment will be taken up. Upon such 
an assumption, it is the apparent task of 
commercial educators to continue to expand 
and to improve their offerings in the voca- 
tional field. 

If, on the other hand, we grant the con- 
tention that the grade level of employment 
for office workers has risen and that hereafter 
the demand will be satisfied entirely by the 
colleges and postgraduate schools of busi- 
ness, the question arises: Will the technical 
commercial subjects disappear entirely from 
the high school curriculum? This question 
cannot be answered without a definite pre- 
diction as to the extent of the reorganiza- 
tion of the secondary school program which 
is now in process. Some of the best think- 
ing today seems to indicate that the new 
high school curriculum will be built around 
a core of subjects designed to fit the 
pupil to his present-day environment— 
physical, economic, and social. Should this 
be the case, it is not difficult to realize the 
role of commercial training—to assist in 
adjusting the pupil to his social environ- 
ment, particularly the economic phase of it. 


Even before the present depression, com-. 


mercial teachers were beginning to empha- 
size the social objectives of commercial edu- 
cation. The realization was beginning to 
dawn upon our educators that the institu- 
tion of business is today touching the lives 
of our citizens to an extent never before 
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known and that a knowledge of business 
principles and practices is essential if we are 
to become efficient consumers of economic 
goods and services. Our statesmen and our 
social workers were beginning to sense the 
importance of the application of the methods 
of business to our governmental and social 
problems with a view to raising the living 
standards of all our people. And so instruc- 
tion in business as an integral part of our 
scheme of secondary education was advo- 
cated. The result was an increased enroll- 
ment in the so-called “‘social-business” sub- 
jects—economics, economic geography, busi- 
ness law, business administration, principles 
of advertising and salesmanship, and princi- 
ples of accounting. 

It seems safe to predict, then, that because 
of the nature of our modern economic life, 
business education will be prominent in the 
new secondary curriculum. It will take its 
place along with health education, art, 
music, social science (to which it is closely 
allied), practical physical and life sciences, 
and English language and literature, in 
helping to train the pupil for social living. 

If “social living” is to be the goal of our 
educational endeavor, if it is to be “abun- 
dant” living, and if we stop to analyze this 
goal into life situations, we shall find that 
the economic situations will necessarily be 
of great importance. The fullest enjoyment 
of living necessarily involves participation 
in (where the talent exists) and training in 
the appreciation of music, art, literature, 
sports, social diversions, outdoor recrea- 
tions (including nature study), and various 
avocational pursuits. More or less funda- 
mental to these refinements of living are 
practical or ““consumer”’ science; a knowledge 
of our laws and social institutions as they 
now are and as they have developed through 
the ages; and last, but not least, a knowl- 
edge of business, including the earning and 
spending of one’s income. Efficiency in this 
last respect makes for a higher standard of 
living and the leisure and the means to 
enjoy culture. 

The importance of business training on 
the secondary level can be seen more 
clearly if we enumerate some of the life 
situations which relate to business. Earning 
an income has long been a concern of edu- 
cation and has occupied the attention of 
higher education for a considerable period. 
It has also been an objective of secondary 
education for a considerable, if lesser period. 
Spending the income, however, has been 
strangely neglected, and it is only recently 
that we have begun to recognize the impor- 
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tance of education for the consumer. As 
consumers of economic goods and services, 
what are some of the life situations involved? 
The following are evidently important: 
using communication services; using travel 
services; using banking services; using in- 
surance services; using financial market 
services; buying food, clothing, and shelter; 
buying securities. Efficient consumption 
clearly involves some knowledge of ac- 
counting, including the ability to interpret 
financial statements and the financial pages 
of business journals and the newspapers; it 
involves some skill in typewriting and me- 
chanical calculation; it involves a knowledge 
of business mathematics; it involves a 
knowledge of commodities and commodity 
markets; it involves some knowledge of 
business laws, customs, and procedure; it 
involves skill in correspondence by letter, 
telegram, and telephone; it involves an 
understanding of salesmanship and adver- 
tising; and it also involves a knowledge of 
economic principles. To secure this efficient 
consumption is the task of business educa- 
tion, and in the reorganized high school, 
business training should be a core subject 
for every pupil. 

The role of commercial education in the 
new secondary curriculum, then, will cer- 
tainly be training for consumption. So far 
as we can definitely say at the present time, 
it will also be training for production—or 
for a vocation. Should this latter function 
be entirely taken over by higher educational 
institutions, the former function is ample 
justification not only for the retention of 
business training in the high school but also 
for its expansion and extension to all pupils. 





ESSENTIAL EXERCISES IN 
BOOKKEEPING 


by Walter E. Leidner 
(Second Edition) 


The new book contains 309 pages with a 
total of 421 problems classified under such 
main headings as follows: narratives, special 
journals, closing the ledger, statements and re- 
ports, miscellaneous journal entries, drafts and 
trade acceptances, the bank account, adjust- 
ments, the partnership, the corporation, analysis 
of accounts and records, single entries, business 
terms, university and regents’ examinations. 

List price $1.28, subject to school discount. 
A single copy will be sent postpaid for a cash 
remittance of $1.00. A single copy will be 
sent with a key postpaid for a cash remittance 
of $1.25. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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Proposed Certification Requirements 


Editor’s Note: The following report is taken from 
Volume II, Number ITI, March, 1936 of Modern Busi- 
ness Education, the official publication of the Southern 
Education Association. The report represents an at- 
tempt to give standards for requirements for the certi- 
fication of business teachers in the South. 


The committee appointed for the purpose 
of making recommendations for the certifi- 
cation of teachers of business in high schools 
in the states represented in the Southern 
Business Education Association reports as 
follows: 

In its attempt to formulate a proposal for 
the certification of business teachers, the 
committee was confronted with several con- 
ditions and facts which complicated its 
undertaking. Among the various conditions 
and facts here referred to are the following: 


1. The requirements for the certification of business 
teachers in the southern states, as well as else- 
where, are lacking in uniformity. Moreover, the 
requirements are often vague and indefinite. 


2. The subject matter in the field of business educa- 
tion is varied and frequently not complementary 
or related. 


3. The outcomes of courses ordinarily considered as 
belonging to the field of business are in some in- 
stances both general and specific. 


4. The dividing lines between the field of business 
education and other recognized fields of education 
are not clearly defined. 


5. Generally speaking, the prevailing requirements 
for the certification of business teachers in the 
South, are by comparison with the requirements in 
other sections of the country, low and inadequate. 
It is justifiable, therefore, to assume that the 
average level of preparation of the business teachers 
in service is not as high as it would have been if 
certification requirements had been more exacting 
in the past. Hence it is not desirable to propose 
standards which under the conditions are impossible 
of attainment within a short time. 

Merely to enumerate the above mentioned 
conditions and facts is to suggest the nature 
of some of the problems which arise when an 
attempt is made to lay down regulations for 
the certification of business teachers. 

The committee, however, is convinced on 
two points: First, that adequately prepared 
teachers are essential to the best interests of 
pupils who are pursuing business courses 
and to the continued progress of business 
education in the public schools; and, sec- 
ondly, that as high a degree of ability and 
training as is necessary for the teaching of 
business subjects or courses as is required for 
teaching in any other curriculum in the 
secondary schools. It was, therefore, in ac- 
cordance with these convictions and in view 
of the existing conditions that the following 
specific recommendations were formulated: 
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i. 


’ Certificates should authorize the holder to teach 


in generally designated fields of business educa- 
tion. This means that certificates should not be 
issued for the teaching of particular business sub- 
jects. 


. Practical considerations make it desirable that 


four teaching fields be recognized in the general 
field of business education. The fields referred to 
are: 

(a) Accounting and Secretarial 

NOTE: As business education is now organized in the 
public schools, this fiel d may be regarded as equivalent in 
meaning to that of “ eneral’” business education. Accord- 
ingly, the correspon -* certificate might reasonably be 
considered ae a “general” certificate, since the great ma- 
jority of students in secondary business departments are 
enrolled in accounting or secretarial courses. 

(b) Accounting 

(c) Secretarial 

(d) Merchandising 


Certification agencies should issue teaching cer- 
tificates appropriate to each of these fields. 


. Each type of certificate indicated in 2 above should 


be equal to every other type of certificate for the 
teaching of business courses except that it should 
limit authority to teach in accordance with its 
particular title. 


. Any one of the four types of certificates should 


authorize the holder to teach courses usually desig- 
nated as “elementary,” “general,” or “social” 
business. 


. Certificates should be granted only to persons 


holding a bachelor’s degree from a standard four- 
year college. 


. Applicants for certificates who have pursued courses 


in shorthand, typewriting, office or secretarial 
practice, or bookkeeping or accounting, in non- 
standard institutions should be allowed to estab- 
lish credit for such work by submitting to compre- 
hensive examinations at an institution that is 
recognized by the state department of education 
for the training of business teachers. 


. Applicants for any type of certificate should have 


had at least eight weeks of full-time business ex- 
perience. In lieu of such experience six semester 
hours or nine quarter hours of graduate work in 
business education should be acceptable for certi- 
fication. 


. In lieu of the practice-teaching requirements in- 


dicated in course requirements hereinafter men- 
tioned, two years of successful teaching business 
subjects in a public school under supervision 
should be acceptable for certification. 


. Authority to teach the operation of specific busi- 


ness machines should be granted to individuals 
who meet the requirements for a certificate in 
business education and who demonstrate a mastery 
of operating the machine. 


The same general regulations should control the 
term and conditions for renewal of certificates for 
the teaching of business as control the term and 
conditions of renewal of other high-school certifi- 
cates. 


It is recommended that the following course re- 
quirements should be considered as the minimum 
requirements for the certification of business 
teachers: 
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KIND OF CERTIFICATE 


oF Accounting 
(Credits in semester and 
and quarter hours) 





Secre- 
tarial 


Merchan- 


Account- rel 
dising 


Secretarial ing 








CourRsE: S.H. Q.H. S.H. Q.H. S.H. Q.H. S.H. Q.H. 
Professional 
Education: 
Psychology...... 4 6 4 6 4 6 4 6 
Education (princi- 
plesandaims).. 4 6 4 6 4 6 4 6 
Practice teaching. 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 
Methods, secre- 
ME escccts., Sw © 2 8 
Methods, account- 
RRsat int ws a a 

18 27 16 24 16 2 14 21 
English: 
Fundamentals, 
(comp.ete.).... 4 6 4 6 4 6 4 6 
Electives........ 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 


Social Science: 
Principles of 








Economics. .... ee¢6 ¢ @ § @ ¢ @ 
Electives........ 6 9 6 9 6 9 6 9 
10 15 10 15 10 15 #10 «15 
Science: 
Elective......... 4 6 4 6 4 6 4 6 
4 6 4 6 4 6 4 6 
Business: 
Basic: 


Business Org..... 2 
Business Law.... 4 
Money and Bank. 2 
Marketing. ...... 2 





Teaching Field: 


Accounting. ..... wie wW& S&S & Ss 
Business Math.... 2 3 2 8 2 $8 
Shorthand (min. 

100 w. p.m.).. 10 15 12 18 
Typewriting (min. 

50 w.p.m.).... 4 6, 4 6 
Salesmanship..... : 3 
Merchandising. . . 4 6 





26 39 14 21 18 27 10 «15 


78 117 64 96 





MR soca aleop an 68 102 58 87 








It is conceded that the above proposed 
requirements are not ideal. At the same 
time, it is believed that the adoption of these 
requirements, or others approximately as 
definite and adequate, within a relatively 
short time is entirely possible. 

It might be pertinent to observe again 
that the above proposals are intended to 
represent minimum requirements. This 
being the case, business teacher-training in- 
stitutions would experience no difficulty in 
adapting course offerings to prepare candi- 
dates to meet the requirements for certifi- 
cation. 
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Double-Entry Bookkeeping Is Nation's Need 


The following news article was given wide 
distribution in the newspapers of the United 
States through the Universal Service. It is 
quoted here by permission of the Universal 
Service, copyright 1936. 

“Our business civilization is handicapped 
in telling its story of achievement because 
of the lack of adequate double entry book- 
keeping concerning the affairs of the people 
as a whole. 

“The keeping of better records would be 
an integrating social force. 

“It would still much of the controversy. 

“If the contemporary facts were system- 
atically formulated, we would find that the 
American system has been vastly more 
successful than commonly recognized as 
a vehicle for widely diffusing wealth and 
income. 

“Business men are suckers to stand aside 
in the face of ignorant criticism. 

“Outnumbered, the business men cannot 
outshout their critics. 

“But they can find new strength by en- 
trenching themselves in the methods of 
applied science, accumulating the data and 
presenting it in simple form. 

“Without adequate national double entry 
bookkeeping, business men are disposed to 
develop an inferiority complex. They hesi- 
tate to talk out at public conventions. 

“Boards of directors tend to restrain their 
executives from critical expression. 

‘Business men would increase their public 
acceptance if they talked more about the 
national interest and less about the particu- 
lar axes which they happen to be grinding. 
Under the conditions of our modern com- 
plicated economy, what is good for the coun- 
try is best for business. Prosperity flows 
from a free circulation through the economic 
system of goods and services. Maladjust- 
ments and disparities check the flow, and 
depress business. When business men and 
their political critics grasp this fundamental 
fact, there will be less recrimination on both 
sides. In public appearances, business men 
should come out as the advocates of con- 
ditions which promote balance and _ har- 
monious interrelationships within the sys- 
tem.” 





WANTED: 


Send the names and the addresses of 
new officers of commercial teachers’ 
associations to the editor of THe 
BALANCE SHEET. 
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Tri-State Meeting 


The Tri-State Commercial Education 
Association, which includes the states of 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virginia, will 
meet in the Frick Training School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, on October 9 and 10. 
Karl M. Maukert, principal of Duff’s Iron 
City College, is chairman of a committee 
which is planning a social event at Duff’s 
Iron City College on Friday evening. 

The general theme of the sessions on Sat- 
urday morning will be “Business Education 
for All.” There will be sectional meetings 
under the following classifications: Voca- 
tional Guidance, Administration of Com- 
mercial Education, Salesmanship, Business 
Correspondence, General Business Educa- 
tion, Shorthand, Commercial Law, Eco- 
nomics, Business Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, 
Penmanship, Typewriting, Extracurricular 
Activities. 

Luncheon will be served to the members 
in the cafeteria. The typewriting session 
will be held in the afternoon. E. W. Harrison 
and students from John Hay High School, 
Cleveland, Ohio, will give a demonstration. 
These are the students who participated in 
the International Commercial Schools Con- 
test. The shorthand section during the 
afternoon will be conducted by Katherine 
Bracher of Gregg College, Chicago, Illinois. 

Because of the recent death of Earl E. 
Bennett, first vice president, Allan L. Behler 
of Union High School, Turtle Creek, Penn- 
sylvania, has been appointed vice president 
and has been placed in charge of the Tri- 
State Bulletin. 


Teachers College of Connecticut 
Frank H. Ash, head of the business educa- 


tion department, Teachers College of Con- 
‘necticut, has announced that Betsy H. 
Morton has been appointed to the faculty 
of the business education department of 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New 
Britain. Miss Morton goes to the Teachers 
College of Connecticut from the University 
of Kentucky, where she taught courses in 
methods in the School of Education and 
supervised student teaching in commercial 
subjects in the University High School. 
Before going to the University of Kentucky, 
she had teaching experience in the high 
schools at Lexington, Plymouth, and Med- 
ford, Massachusetts, and in the State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York. She is a 
graduate of Simmons College, Boston, 
and obtained her Master’s degree in educa- 
tion from Harvard University. 
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Funds for Vocational Education 


The U. S. Department of Interior, Office 
of Education, recently issued a bulletin ex- 
plaining the new George-Deen Act which 
authorizes additional appropriations by the 
Federal Government to extend vocational 
education to youths and adults throughout 
the United States. The new vocational 
education law, passed by both branches of 
Congress, and approved by the President, 
was sponsored by the American Vocational 
Association. It goes into effect July, 1937, 
taking the place of the George-Ellzey Act 
and supplementing funds provided by the 
Smith-Hughes Act of 1917. 

The allotments for commercial education 
are limited to the distributive occupations. 
The following is the statement pertaining to 
this allotment: 

“There are approximately 6,000,000 per- 
sons employed in distributing products of 
our farms and factories to the consumer. 
The George-Deen funds will provide an op- 
portunity for many of these workers to 
attend part-time and evening classes for their 
self-improvement. Each year approximately 
250,000 youth under 24 years of age enter 
the distributive occupations of retailing, 
wholesaling, jobbing, brokerage, commission 
buying, selling, and various other merchan- 
dising activities. Comparatively few of 
these young people are definitely trained in 
high school for their chosen duties. The 
high rate of failure among small store owners 
and operators, the small earnings of many 
salespeople, and unsatisfactory quality of 
service quite generally rendered in the dis- 
tributive occupations are largely due to lack 
of specific educational preparation for those 
employed in these oceupations. 

“Although the Federal Government in 
the past has not made funds available for the 
teaching of commercial subjects in public 
schools, the George-Deen Act authorizes an 
annual appropriation of $1,254,000 to assist 
states in this phase of commercial education. 
This money will be used mainly for salaries 
of teachers and for training of teachers.” 





Tests for Economic Geography 


You may now obtain a series of achievement 
tests and a final examination based upon 
ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by Staples and 
York. The examinations may be obtained sep- 
arately in a package of twenty. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 


Cincinnati - New York - Chicago - San Francisco 
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McKinsey's Bookkeeping and Accounting 
gives you more than a balance-sheet approach 

















a 


IT TAKES MORE THAN A short practice sets, with or without business 
MERE APPROACH TO sei 
MAKE A GOOD BOOK The problems are very unusual. They are 
carefully graded; they become increasingly 
In this, the most popular balance-sheet- difficult. Extra problems are provided in 
approach textbook ever published, the maxi- the appendix. The problems with each 
mum amount of attention is given to the chapter are arranged as follows: 


interpretation of the effects of transactions 


os Ot been ene ee QUESTIONS. Theory questions, based on 
proach is simplified. The journal is intro- . study of the chapter, are provided for 
duced early to avoid misconception. The class discussion. 

first bookkeeping cycle is covered in thirteen * ORAL EXERCISES. Oral exercises are 
short chapters. . provided which require the simple applica- 


*\ 





tion of the theory studied in the chapter. 
Other important features are: logical units— pi - 


extra problems for individual differences of * WRITTEN EXERCISES. These exercises are 


students—textbooks for single and double what are commonly referred to as laboratory 
periods—three types of problems—achieve- exercises, requiring the written application 
ment tests for establishing grades—optional of the theory involved in the chapter. 





SOUTH -WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
SPECIALISTS I N BUSINESS EOUe CA TIO 
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On Faculty At Terre Haute 


George J. Eberhart, former teacher in 
Bosse High School Evansville, Indiana, as- 
sumed his duties as a member of the faculty 
of State Teachers College, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, at the opening of the fall term. Mr. 
Eberhart takes the place of Ray G. Price 
who accepted a position at the University 
of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Eberhart obtained his B. S. and M. S. 
degrees from Indiana University and has 
completed some additional graduate work 
at the University of Wisconsin. 

e o * 


Pi Omega Pi 

Eta Chapter of Pi Omega Pi, National 
Commercial Education Fraternity, spon- 
sored an all-business education dinner meet- 
ing for the summer school students enrolled 
in North Texas State Teachers College, 
Denton, Texas, on July 1. It was held in 
the Crystal Room of the spacious new 
Marquis Hall. 

There were eighty-five in attendance, in- 
cluding students of the business department, 
teachers, school superintendents, and admin- 
istrative officers of the college. Roy F. 
Cooper, assistant manager of Chicago office 
of South-Western Publishing Company, 
made the principal address on the topic, 
“Trends in Commercial Education.” 

The purpose of the meeting was to ac- 
quaint the student membership with the 
program of Pi Omega Pi, as well as to 
stimulate greater interest in business educa- 
tion as a teaching profession. Officers of 
Eta Chapter announce that twenty-four 
new members were initiated during the 
summer term. 











School Paper Booklet Revised 


The booklet on duplicated school papers 
has been revised and enlarged for the third 
time during the past summer by Mrs. 
Blanche M. Wean, chairman of the National 
Mimeograph Paper Association. The book- 
let is now ready for distribution to any who 
are interested in such material. 

It has been materially supplemented by 
discussions on journalism by T. J. Shannon, 
sponsor of Rox Rocket of McKees Rocks, 
Pennsylvania; by style sheet material by 
Alma V. Milby, sponsor of the Campus 
Chatter of the Kentucky Female Orphan 
School; and by mechanical suggestions by 
A. L. Danburg of Pikeville, Kentucky. 

Illustration for the booklet have been 
made by Roy O. Williams of the faculty of 
Central Normal College, Danville, Indiana. 

This booklet will be distributed to the 
members of the National Mimeograph 
Paper Association upon the payment of 
their annual fees. Extra copies may be 
secured for class or staff work if desired. 


Student Magazine 


Milton Lichtenthal, editor of “The Com- 
mercial Teacher,” has submitted a sample 
of his magazine with the statement that he 
feels that this is the only one of its kind 
written and edited by students. This publi- 
cation is sponsored by the Education So- 
ciety of the School of Business, College of 
the City of New York. 

The students of this school deserve con- 
gratulations for this very interesting pub- 
lication which contains twenty-five mimeo- 
graphed pages bound in a printed cover. 








Banquet and Meeting of Pi Omega Pi at Denton 
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International Typing Contest 


The Canadian National Exhibition, To- 
ronto, Canada, sponsored an international 
typing contest on September 2 in the Coli- 
seum of Toronto. There were five events 
consisting of (1) world’s professional type- 
writing championship, (2) Canadian pro- 
fessional typewriting championship, (3) 
Canadian amateur typewriting champion- 
ship, (4) Canadian school novice typewriting 
championship, (5) Canadian school “‘open” 
typewriting championship. The director of 
the contest was F. J. Pribble, Sacramento 
Junior College, Sacramento, California. 

Those who entered the world’s profes- 
sional typewriting contest were: George L. 
Hossfeld, West Englewood, New Jersey; 
Cortez W. Peters, Washington, D. C.; 
Remo Poulsen, New York City; Chester 
Soucek, New York City; Barney Stapert, 
Hawthorne, New Jersey; Victor Van De Pol, 
Turnhout, Belgium; Irma Wright, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

George L. Hossfeld won the professional 
event from his six competitors. His average 
speed was 131 words a minute. This was 
four words lower than his record that he set 
in 1929 as world’s champion. 


Party at Pullman 


The secretarial science classes of State 
College of Washington, Pullman, Washing- 
ton, held the fourth annual party of the 
summer session on July 30. Miss Ray 
Abrams, the visiting instructor during the 
summer, presided at the graduating exer- 
cises of the summer class. Miss Abrams is 
principal of the new Joseph A. Maybin 
School for Graduates, New Orleans, La. 


Dean A. A. Cleveland, director of the 
summer school, delivered the valedictory 
address with a mixture of oratory and ap- 
propriate modesty. Dr. R. B. Heflebower, 
director of the School of Business Adminis- 
tration, as speaker of the evening, gave 
lavish advice to the graduates. 


Special awards were made to all instruc- 
tors. The high spot of the evening came 
with Miss Abrams’ acceptance of a large 
“six-shooter” presented to her by her pupils 
and bearing the inscription: 


Indians whooping round your doorway— 
Lions, bears, and coyotes howling— 
Food so scarce you're always doubting 
Western hospitality. 
Here’s a weapon for protection! 
Here’s a six-gun for your belt! 
May it bring you food and safety 
In our wild and savage West. 
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New Jersey State Teachers College 


Lloyd H. Jacobs assumed his new position 
as professor of commercial education and 
head of commercial department at State 
Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey, on 
the opening of the new school year. He has 
previously been head of department of 
business education, Morristown High School, 
Morristown, New Jersey, where he was ac- 
tive in extracurricular activities. 

He received his early training in the public 
schools of Natick, Massachusetts, continued 
his education at the College of Business Ad- 
ministration, Boston University, and ob- 
tained his Ed. M. at Harvard University. 
At the latter institution he majored in com- 
mercial education. In addition, he has 
taken graduate work at Rutgers College and 
Columbia University. 

For the past two years, Mr. Jacobs has 
been a visiting instructor at the Boston 
University Summer School, where he has 
given method courses in commercial educa- 
tion and in the extracurricular activities 
field. 

Mr. Jacobs has also been active in educa- 
tional associations, especially the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association and the 
High School Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey. This year he is presi- 
dent of the New Jersey Commercial Teachers 
Association. 


—— 
Earl E. Bennett 


Earl E. Bennett, head of the commercial 
department of Beaver Falls High School, 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, died suddenly 
on September 2 as the result of an opera- 
tion. His death comes as a very sudden 
shock to his many friends, for he has been 
very active in professional work. 

Mr. Bennett was born in New Brighton, 
Pennsylvania, in 1903 and was graduated 
from New Brighton High School in 1922. 
He attended Geneva College, Beaver Falls, 
and was graduated from the University of 
Pittsburgh in 1926. Four years later he 
received his Master’s degree from the 
University of Pittsburgh. He taught in the 
Ambridge High School for four years, and 
for six years he taught in Beaver Falls High 
School where he was head of the commercial 
department. He was also a member of the 
faculty of Geneva College and vice president 
of the Tri-State Education Association. In 
the latter capacity he was editor of the 
Tri-State Bulletin. 
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Eastern Oklahoma College 


Ohland Morton, who for the past seven 
years has been head of the commerce de- 
partment of Eastern Oklahoma College, has 
been promoted to the position of acting 
president of the school. 

Mr. Morton’s successor is Joe L. Scearce, 
formerly principal and head of the commer- 
cial department of Heavener High School, 
Heavener, Oklahoma. 

e « * 


Professional Typing Contest - 


The 1936 Professional Typewriting Event 
was held on August 25 in the Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago, Illinois, under the sponsorship of 
the International Commercial Schools Con- 
test Association. Ten typists started the 
contest. These contestants consisted of am- 
ateurs and professionals. The amateurs 
typed for one-half hour; the professionals 
typed for one hour. Both groups wrote 
unfamiliar material. 

Albert Tangora of New York City, who 
won the title in 1923, 1924, 1925, 1928, and 
1935, was first with the net rate of 135 
words a minute. This record tied the 
world’s record set by George Hossfeld in 
1929. Cortez W. Peters of Washington, 
D. C., placed second with a speed of 133 
words a minute. 

The amateur contest was won by Norman 
Saksvig of Chicago with a net rate of 102 
words a minute. Bessie Berlin of Kansas 
City, Missouri, won second place in the 
amateur event. 

The fifth annual International Commer- 
cial Schools Contest is scheduled for the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, on June 
24-25, 1937. For information write W. C. 
Maxwell, contest manager, Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


National Federation 


Early plans of the Executive Committee 
of the National Commercial Teachers Fed- 
eration disclose an ambition to keep the 
annual program on the same high educa- 
tional level attained in recent years. 

While details are not available, arrange- 
ments already completed indicate a splendid 
array of speakers and highlights. 

Cleveland, the host city, has made avail- 
able through the local chairman, E. E. 
Merville, several features, tae very promise 
of which assures association members a 
profitable and delightful convention. 

The campaign for members was inaug- 
urated in September. Interest in and en- 
thusiasm for Federation activities has been 
steadily increasing during the past four or 
five years. It is confidently expected the 
objective of two thousand members will be 
attained when President A. F. Tull, Detroit, 
employs the gavel for the opening assembly. 


J. Murray Hill, Bowling Green, Kentucky, 
secretary of the Federation, is supervising 
the campaign for members with the assist- 
ance of a score or more of district supervisors. 
Mr. Hill requests that those who desire to 
join should support their district supervisors 
by writing directly to them. 


Membership for an annual fee of $2.00 
includes the privileges of the convention, 
the yearbook, and all issues of “Federation 
Notes,” the official journal of the association. 
Significant, is the fact that the entire edition 
of the 1936 yearbook is sold. 


Cleveland commercial teachers have or- 
ganized a committee which impresses with 
its enthusiasm. The local committee, as- 
sisted by the staff of the Cleveland Hotel, 
promises a pleasant and profitable interlude 
in Cleveland, December 28, 29, 30, and 31. 





Professional Typing Contest, Chicago 
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Business 
. Arithmetic 
in action .... 


















“1 a sample 
r‘ P 


problem from — 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


Third Edition — By Curry and Rice 


“4. James Brown purchased an automobile on the deferred-payment 
plan. The cost price of the automobile was $1,680; the cost of the 
insurance, $44; and that of the extras, $120. He is to pay cash for 
the insurance and the extras, and is to pay four-tenths of the cost 
price of the automobile. The balance of the cost, plus the carrying 
charge of $180, is to be paid in twelve equal monthly installments. 
You are to ascertain: (a) the amount of cash paid at the time of the 
purchase; (6) the amount of each monthly payment; and (c) the total 
cost of the automobile when the twelve installments have been 
paid.” (Page 129) 














BUSINESS ARITHMETIC not only emphasizes the fundamentals, but it also applies the 
fundamentals in terms of business practice. Problems are based upon lifelike situations that 
are within the scope of understanding of the student. Some of the interesting chapters are 
those based on “School Savings Banks,” “Problems of a Merchant,”” “Problems of a Manu- 
facturer,”” and ‘‘Problems of a Farmer.” With every chapter you have plenty of problems 
from which selections can be made. 


Available in a short or a long volume, with a teachers’ key and a teachers’ manual. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 
SPECCA CICS TS 1 N BUSINESS ESBUC ATI 
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Convention Calendar —Fall and Winter, 1936 

















Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
American Accounting Association....................4.. Chicago, Ill......... December 27-29 
American Association of Commercial Colleges... ... . . ... | Cleveland, Ohio. .... ...| December 28 
American Vocational Association....................... San Antonio, Texas. . December 2-5 
Arizona Education Association...................0.008. a oe | # November 12-14 
Arkansas Education Association........................ Hot Springs......... .| November 5-6 
Arkansas Valley Commercial Teachers Association........| Wichita, Kansas... . October 10 
California Teachers Association— 
SE a errr errr Santa Cruz........ November 23-25 
Colorado Education Association.....................00. Denver.................| November 5-6 
i ee he November 5-6 
Grand Junction....... November 5-6 
Connecticut State Teachers Association. ...... Se rere October 30 
New Haven..... October 30 
Bridgeport...... October 30 
Delaware Teachers Association...............-.....005. a ae November 13-14 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association............... Boston, Mass...... March 24-27, 1937 
Idaho Education Association— | 
eer eee eee ae ree Coeur d’Alene..... | October 2 
ER oe ee ee Lewiston...... | October 1-2 
SS errr eee mak Hae RR | October 16-17 
oe caw cis wad des civcoc cco PR. 5.0.0 | October 8-9 
SS OE a + wiéoas ve eS = 6.8 October 9-10 
SS TCR ee re eee ret Idaho Falls. .. . | October 8-9 
5 fo aco sis lobsa ae “ea sw tacclle kines ce, STE Challis. ....... | October 23-24 
Ge ee ek eerie waited eked ye edk thet Seer: |. | eee November 27-28 
Illinois High School Conference..............5.....0225- J | November 5-7 
Illinois State Teachers Association— | 
I Fn Sd Guin vio aoe AS eae OH eel. October 8-9 
ER SOS a eon aes eee egy Saree ieee Galesburg. .... , October 8-9 
NOS Sore rr errr re ae a OO .......| October 9 
Ge a na hee oo a od SS Ul : ..| October 9 
Illinois Valley......... Deve Sev taiose sys STC ee oes oes ..+++++-| October 9 
Mississippi Valley. . . ee en ey v5 kaa 5 als Geet aD Ao 8 a | October 15-16 
DuPage Valley... dare aa Beate Ee crea alee Glen Ellyn....... | October 19 
Northwestern......... TOR eT err eee . 8 8=|( a October 30 
Peowemensterm..................... = » ++ Macks +. cates November 6 
ere Cre rere ar Springfield...... , December 28-30 
Indiana State Teachers Association— 
I gn nen ok Bre cds oe Pol te .| South Bend...... .| October 22-23 
Northeastern... ... ee ee eer ee ee on Fort Wayne........ October 22-23 
Southwestern......... PO Let Meee nee oy en Evansville.......... October 22-23 
hts =e OSS gaa ed a teeter eee greece aes Indianapolis........ .| October 22-23 
Iowa State Teachers Association— 
II a cera cna da ate ¥ ses ow sie eee ee Council Bluffs... . .. .| October 8-9 
EE ey Sere pre e ..... | oux City..............]| October 8-0 
ER ee ee er ere sree wore Waterloo. .... ..| October 8-10 
ee RM we porte Sardis grat ayns Unviee Des Moines............| November 6-7 
Kansas State Teachers Association..................... ee November 6-7 
Winfield................] November 6 
Topeka.................| November 6-7 
Louisiana Teachers Association. ..................0000. ee ne ne November 19-21 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Maine Teachers Association..................... Lewiston... October 29-30 
Maryland State Teachers Association............... Baltimore. . . October 23-24 


Michigan Education Association— 


District No. 1 Detroit......... 


October 22-24 





etic oi sy ivva doa is @ xis une Ri nla Saginaw........ October 19-20 
SR Ms ss 5 55s vid ee aik bee a 8 DE Es etna Lansing........ October 19-20 
NSS veces bake caeenebaedexdeeteswanee Grand Rapids... . . October 22-23 
ETI hes soe Sits ule ea aOR wate ate Petoskey....... October 8-9 
4 Se ron Pegs eee Se October 15-16 
nd dkah ccceah ne Koch scbne bowkucawn 0 SE October 8-9 
ecw a At éhieae denise eid nk sak ihe nee ee eee October 15-16 
Minnesota Education Association....................... Nae November 5-7 


Missouri State Teachers Association— 
Southeastern 
I SE os oe kh Dey Se ei a 
jee 
Southwestern 
Northwestern 
South Central 
State 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools. . . 


National Association of Commercial Teacher Training In- 
IR ist os 5b ais oe enna. s ne he ee a nee ae 


National Association of Public School Business Officials. . . 


National Commercial Teachers Federation......... 


National Council of Business Education. . . 


National Council of Geography Teachers................ 
National Education Association..................... 
Department of Superintendence 


Nebraska State Teachers Association— 
NEE cs .000 5S Axis cune aerate hie’ 
District 2...... 
District 3.... 
District 4.... 
EI og eer. o core Lb em ee oe 
District 6 


Nevada State Teachers Association— 
District Institute Meeting. 


New England Business College Association 


New England High School Commercial Teachers Association 
New England Association of School Administration. ..... . 
New Hampshire State Teachers Association........... 

New Jersey State Teachers Association 


New Mexico Educational Association 


Business Education Association of the State of New York 
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Cape Girardeau... ..... 


Kirksville. .... 
Warrensburg. ... 
Springfield... .. 
Maryville. .. 
| ee 
Kansas City. ... 
Helena........ 
Kalispell. ..... 
Great Falls... 
Billings... .... 


Cleveland, Ohio 


New Orleans, La.... 
St. Louis, Mo.... 


Cleveland, Ohio. . . 


New Orleans, La....... 


Syracuse, N. Y... 


Detroit, Mich... . 
New Orleans, La... 


Lincoln. . 
Omaha..... 
Norfolk. . 
Kearney... 
McCook.... 
Alliance... . 


OOO... .... 


Boston. 


Cambridge, Mass........ 


Boston, Mass...... 
Lattioton........ 


Atlantie City... 


Albuquerque........... 


eae 





October 22-23 
October 15-16 
October 15-16 
October 21-23 
October 15-16 
October 22-23 
November 11-14 
October 29-31 
October 29-31 
October 29-31 
October 29-31 


December 28 


February 20, 1937 

. 
October 12-16 
December 28-30 
February 20, 1937 
December 29-31 
June 28-July 2, 1937 


February 20-25, 1937 


October 28-31 
October 28-31 
October 29-30 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 
October 28-30 
Octecber 19-22 
November 27-28 
November 21 
November 5-6 
October 7-9 
November 13-16 
October 28-31 


November 27-28 
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Name of Association 


Place 


Date of Meeting 





New York State Teachers Association— 
PeGwemeneberm. ....... 26.6.5. 00. 
Central Western.......... 
ng hin eee and 4 
See 
MN, ed Sisdicedss.. 
ee ree ae 
SS Es re 
North Central.............. 
SS eee 


ee 
South Piedmont............... 


Ohio Education Association— 
Northeastern............. 
Northwestern: .......... 
Southwestern.......... 


Fastern............ + 
| re eee 
Reena 


Oklahoma Education Association— 
I gga ale 5nd staice si occa 
IN 55 4 S60 5.so 4 aS alovwrorsld'e eer 


Southeastern District. .. 


Southwestern.......... 
eae 


Oregon State Teachers Association..................... 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 


Central aie oir aaa a ice Yoke ada tas stan bis eds lek aca eee ea 


Ee 
ERS ge oe enna eee ee ie eae 


Ne dak 6 a tla lk Gisisd nda wilh whe Gains a 
SEE ELA ALTE TOTS PO 


Secondary Education Conference 
a hs ko ras 


I ede oo 88 os Sait oy eevee Baa naa’, 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


Southern Business Education Association............... 


Southwestern Private Commercial Schools Association. . .. 
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So tn cling Ga hark Rae Rem 


ae 


Ne Brea Goran ten Nei Supt nk ohh oan 


Northeastern................ a nS an i 


South Dakota Education Association.................... 





Ticonderoga...... ; 
ree 
Binghamton...... 
oe 


ON ee 

Watertown.......... 
Hempstead............ 
New York City........ 


en ree 


I oh 5o 3d sa: steers 
a} | ae 
Greenville.......... 
arr 
Cmemette.......... 


Dickinson......... 
Valiey City........ 
Grand Forks....... 


Steubenville. ..... 
Columbus...... 
Columbus....... 


Ardmore........ 
Muskogee en 


SERRE es Sree 


Lock ala 


Reading Rabie dais 6 
New Castle... .. 
Shippensburg... . . 
Harrisburg....... 
Harrisburg. .... .. 
Harrisburg........ 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Stanford University, ¢ Calif ; 


Seattle, Wash.. 

Toledo, Ohio. . ake 
Springfield, OR cccevens 
Minneapolis............ 


St. Louis, Mo..... 
Providence....... 

Rapid City.......... 
Knoxville, Tennessee... .. 


Dallas, Texas........... 





October 22-23 
October 30 
October 9 
October 2 
October 30-31 
October 22-23 
October 23 
October 2 
October 9 
October 30 
November 23-24 


October 16-17 
October 23 
November 20-21 
November 6-7 
October 29-31 


October 15-16 
October 15-16 
November 4-6 


October 23-24 
October 30-31 
October 30-31 
October 29-30 
October 30-31 
October 30-31 
December 28-30 


October 15-17 
October 22-24 
October 22-24 
October 22-24 
October 29-31 
November 5-7 
November 12-14 
February 4-6, 1937 


December 28-30 


October 1-2 
October 15-17 
October 16 
October 23-24 
October 23-24 
December 4-5 
October 7-8 
October 30-31 
December 28-30 


October 16-18 
October 19 
October 20 
November 20-21 
December 3 
December 23-24 


February 25-27, 1937 
October 22-24 
November 22-25 
November 26-28 
November 28 
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Name of Association Place Date of Meeting 
Tennessee State Teachers Association— 
ND eae ptt tt onde oR hs Crea eiaine ose ee ap wie ee eS: October 29-31 
I 6 6c SRE 3 3G Ns ose Sie nipulaps dese oss Cb ae a oe SIS 5:0.6 on vree ces 5 October 29-31 
pe er er err errre: © ok bss co ene send xe October 22-24 
Texas State Teachers Association....................0:- PHN WHONERS A. sé sca momes November 26-28 
The Tri-State Commercial Education Association.........| Pittsburgh.............. October 9-10 
Utah Bamentiom Aasocintieth. 6... isn ees cccwewtneeces Salt Lake City.......... October 29-31 
Vermont State Teachers Association.................... PR coc cencdens October 8-10 
Virginia State Education Association.................... Micemond...........5.. November 24-28 
Washington Education Association..................... Serer October 19-20 
OS Ee ee October 19-20 
RS ree: October 22-23 
i. ere October 22-23 
" Bellingham............. October 22-23 
| rn a October 26-27 
. - ere October 26-27 
aero October 29-30 
Wenatchee..............}| October 29-30 
West Virginia State Education Association.............. Huntington............. November 12-14 
Wisconsin Teachers Association— 
Ee Fad tae e oh a SG dN eee Meee eee ee SER ees October 9 
NS I PCR OCR TO re Tere Cited sccksesses .| October 8-9 
AI eee eens Cremer Rarer (emer a 0 tian'sns cxaicwes October 8-9 
Neo iecd a 3 ck hace aw ep hee eee ae SS) October 15-16 
IN ooo g cast, Po fue sire oda ase oie mee re October 9 
EE ee eRe etme heer i Sr October 15-16 
MN pk Shah hes Fes oO ae lama Vee Roe are Ere November 5-7 
Wyoming Commercial Teachers Association.............. NS ih soe wn ae October 8-10 











§ 0 Obtain this inexpen- 
sive Kayco binder for 
your copies of THE 
BALANCE SHEET. 

This specially made binder, with 

Fabrikoid cover, will hold nine 

to twelve issues. It is simple to op- 

erate. No punching is required. 





THE C. J. KREHBIEL CoO. 
1030 Broadway 


Arrangements have been made for 
teachers to obtain this binder direct 
Cincinnati, Ohio from the manufacturer. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Spelling 
by R. G. Walters, author 


Ts as Studies 

THE MASTERY OF worDs. ‘The old-fash- 
ioned spelling bee undoubtedly had con- 
siderable merit as a social agency, bringing 
together as it did the patrons of the little 
red schoolhouse for an enjoyable evening. 
It also had some merit as a developer of the 
memory in so far as letter combinations 
were concerned. But the spelling bee had 
two outstanding weaknesses. In the first 
place, the participants spelled orally, a 
thing which is never done in actual life; and 
in the second place, the spelling bee was 
limited almost wholly to one phase of word 
study—the memorizing of letter combina- 
tions. 

The modern idea is to study words from 
all viewpoints, including their spelling, of 
course, but also their pronunciation, their 
syllabication, their accent, their classifica- 
tion as parts of speech, their meaning, and 
their uses. This analysis does not mean 
that the actual memorizing of letter com- 
binations is to be neglected, but rather that 
the other phases of word mastery are to be 
included. 

The all-around study of words has many 
practical applications. For example, a 
stenographer may not be able to write in 
shorthand a word which her employer 
dictates. | Nevertheless, because of her 
knowledge of the meaning of words, she 
knows what word will make sense and fits it 
in at the time she transcribes the letter. If, 
on the other hand, she had merely memorized 
the spelling of the word without learning its 
meaning, she would have been helpless. 

Or perhaps she has written a shorthand 
outline which seems to represent a certain 
noun, when in reality a verb is needed. If 
she has little knowledge of words, she may 
write the noun even though it does not make 
sense. If, however, she has a thorough un- 
derstanding of the classification of words 
according to parts of speech, she will realize 
that the word which is needed is a verb, and 
she will not make the ridiculous blunder of 
writing a noun, even though her outline 
looks like one. 

Then, of course, the question of how to 
divide a word is encountered at the end of 
every few lines of a transcript. The stenog- 
rapher who has studied syllabication will 
divide a word properly at the end of a line. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 


Office Practice 
by Foster W/. Loso, co-author 
acne geen of Office Practice 
ee 


THE SELECTION OF EQUIPMENT. The teacher 
of office practice is constantly faced with 
the problem of readjustment and moderni- 
zation of subject matter and equipment. 
The problem is magnified by the improve- 
ments in methods and office machines, and 
is intensified by the finest advertising that 
skill can devise. Improvements in me- 
chanical construction, in design, in a broader 
scope of performance, in greater ease of 
operation are only a few of the many 
reasons advanced by the manufacturers for 
casting off old equipment or for the purchase 
of new. This pressure is a source of worry 
which can be successfully alleviated only 
after a careful analysis of the problem in- 
volved. 

There are four factors that the teacher 
must consider in purchasing equipment for 
the commercial laboratory: the method of 
instruction, the time available in relation to 
the objectives of the course, the equipment 
necessary to meet the objectives, and finally 
but definitely the steepest hurdle, the avail- 
able funds for purchasing the equipment. 
In other words, unless other factors are per- 
mitted to influence the selection, “relative 
values” is the question. 


From the student angle, the device must 
permit them to attain a degree of success in 
its use, permit effective integration of their 
old learning with the new, allow for indi- 
vidual differences, and encourage desirable 
social and educational outcomes. The ideal 
situation will entice the students to use their 
new skill and knowledge in the activities of 
the school or at least before they have been 
forgotten. 


The equipment falls naturally into three 
classifications: 


1. Necessary equipment: 
Bulletin and blackboard space, desks, chairs, 
storage cabinets, teacher’s desks, dictionary, 
waste baskets, paper stapler, paper cutter, pencil 
sharpener, wire baskets, and adequate typewrit- 
ing facilities. 

2. Desirable equipment: 
Reference books, filing equipment, Mimeograph, 
portable Mimeoscope, a gelatin or off-set dupli- 
cator, and a model of each general type of adding 
and calculating machine. 

3. Supplementary equipment: 
Multigraph, complete dictating unit, billing 
machine, posting machine, bookkeeping machine, 
and addressing machine. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
English and Correspondence 
by Robert Ray Aurner, author 


Effective a Cortespondesce 

THE RIGHT MOTIVATOR. A correspondent, 
a teacher in service, writes: “I feel that my 
most important single problem in teaching 
my course in effective business corre- 
spondence is to develop a strong motive or 
drive which will make my students want to 
learn how to write tactfully, courteously, 
and diplomatically. There is an indefinable 
quality in a good business letter which is 
almost artistic. It involves the ability to 
develop an agreeable tone, to frame an 
acceptable reply, to propose a suitable solu- 
tion for the problem which may arise. Many 
a time I ask myself, ‘What causes so many 
of our high school students to be so poor in 
English? Why do they come to us with such 
obvious faults in all the English fundamen- 
tals? Why do they fall down so badly when 
they try to put their English to some 
practical use?’ 

“T, for one, am ready with my answer, 
and I think it is the right one: English 
courses in general miss the motivation that 
the correspondence or letter-writing course 
provides. When I set before my class a 
letter problem ‘right hot off the griddle’ of 
business, I know at the start that I have the 
battle of instruction half won because I have 
the interest of the class with me! They want to 
find the answer. And for that reason they are 
willing to study and they are willing to write.” 

This teacher has, in my judgment, stated 
a profound fact. Quite aside from, and with- 
out reference to, the mass of educational 
terminology that may revolve around the 
word “motivation,” any experienced teacher 
will readily agree that if he can generate 
enthusiasm for his subject matter, the 
student will cover much of the course under 
his own power. So obvious is this truth that, 
with respect to the teaching of the English 
language for business use, it is actually and 
quite commonly being overlooked by school 
administrators who are violently outspoken 
regarding the poor outcomes and disap- 
pointing end-products of the conventional 
academic English courses. Yet for this in- 
structional defect they have the cure right 
within their grasp: the cure is to generate 
interest by inviting students to write as busi- 
ness writes. ‘The teacher of business corre- 
spondence is fortunate, for this course seizes 
student interest. 
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Teachers’ Service Column 
Economic Geography 
by Z. Carleton Staples, co-author 


| | | oo Geography 
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CHECKING HOME ASSIGNMENTS. The lack 
of ability on the part of the pupils to organize 
and to correlate properly the subject matter 
assigned for home preparation is responsible 
in part for their poor showing in recitations. 
The popularity of workbooks and study 
guides demonstrates their usefulness in aid- 
ing the pupil to classify and retain informa- 
tion, especially factual information. The 
object of these devices is to assure greater 
interest and better preparation on the part 
of the pupil,.and to reduce to a minimum 
the drudgery of preparing lessons and mark- 
ing papers on the part of the teacher. 

For teachers not having the benefits of 
prepared study guides, the use of the home 
quiz device is suggested. Such a quiz may be 
composed of the essay-type questions, gen- 
erally found in the textbook, or it may be 
of the objective type, which requires careful 
preparation on the part of the teacher. When 
the essay-type question is used, complete 
and full answers should be required. When 
the objective-type question is used in a home 
quiz, great care must be used to make the 
question strictly objective; that is, the 
answer expected should be exact, generally 
answerable with one word or phrase. 

Such an objective home quiz gives the 
pupil a definite aim to accomplish. It does 
away with the excuse that he did not know 
just what to do. It results in the acquisition 
of factual information upon which a class- 
room recitation may be built. It also lends 
itself to a quick check-up in class. Later 
the pupils may be trained to analyze the 
subject matter assigned and to prepare ob- 
jective questions themselves covering the 
assignment. 

A daily five-minute objective test in class, 
the questions being selected from the home 
quiz, has many advantages. It tends to 
avoid copying answers; lazy pupils are de- 
tected if the spread of scores is too wide; 
each pupil receives a daily mark; and the 
knowledge that the home work will be 
checked up by testing spurs the pupil to 
thorough mastery. If the questions are 
dictated at the beginning of the period, 
pupils soon learn that they must be prompt 
to the recitation. The test papers can be 
quickly corrected by exchanging papers and 
using student correcting devices. 
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This page is reserved for a review of new literature 
that is of interest to commercial teachers. Sub- 
mit samples to the editor, stating the price and 


the source from which copies may be obtained. 


A Symposium on Socio-Business Education 
—Monograph 31. Sponsored by National Council of 
Business Education. A 30-page printed booklet that 
contains the articles sponsored ~ the National Council 
that appeared in the March, April, May, September, 
November, December, 1935, and January, February, 
1936, issues of Taz BaLance Suet. Single copies may 
be obtained free from South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, or from Helen Reynolds, Ohio University, 
Athens, Ohio. 


Sob Sister. A 23-page printed booklet containing 
the straight copy typing material used in the 1935 pro- 
fessional typing contest of the International Com- 
mercial Schools Contest. Price single copies 10 cents, 
or $1.00 a dozen. Address, W. C. Maxwell, Hinsdale 
High School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 


Junior College Business Education. By H. 
G. Shields. A 94-page printed monograph which is 
Volume VI, Number 4 of the series on Studies in Busi- 
ness Administration of The School of Business, The 
University of Chicago. The purpose of the study is to 
outline the possibilities and the limitations of the junior 
college in the field of business education. The study is 
divided into four major sections: (a) a statement of the 
problem, (b) criteria for junior college business educa- 
tion, (c) a comparison of the status of junior college 
business education with the criteria, and (d) a suggested 
program of work. The study covers 210 public institu- 
tions and 304 private institutions which were reported 
in existence at the time the study was completed. 
Price $1.00. The University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


The Trouble with Capitalism Is the Capi- 
talists. A 45-page printed booklet that represents a 
reprint of the article that appeared in “Fortune” in 
November, 1935. This particular article in “Fortune” 
was based upon four books published by Brookings 
Institution of Washington, D. C. The four books that 
were summarized are as follows: “Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress,” “America’s Capacity to Produce,” 
“‘America’s Capacity to Consume,” and “The Forma- 
tion of Capital.” These four books are undoubtedly 
the most outstanding contributions to economics and 
understanding that have been produced in many 
years. The summary which was published in “Fortune” 
has been reprinted by the Maurice and Laura Falk 
Foundation of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. While the 
copies last, they may be obtained without charge by 
writing to the Maurice and Laura Falk Foundation, 
Farmers Bank Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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Methods Requirements in Commercial 
Teacher Training. Bulletin No. 10; May, 1936. 
Published by the National Association of Commercial 
Teacher-Training Institutions. This 44-page report 
was prepared by a committee consisting of Frances B. 
Bowers, Jessie Graham, B. Frank Kyker, and M. E. 
Studebaker. It is divided into the following parts: 
(a) Methods Requirements of State Departments, (b) 
Methods Requirements in Teacher-Training Institu- 
tions, (c) Methods in Business Education, (d) The Use 
of Professionalized Subject Matter, (e) Student Teach- 
ing Outcomes. Single copies may be obtained for 25 
cents each from the secretary, V. H. Carmichael, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


Getting Ahead in Retailing. By Nathan M. 
Ohrbach. A 266-page printed book published in 1935. 
The author of this book is president of Orhbach’s 
Affiliated Stores, Inc. The book is written to point out 
the opportunities that exist in retailing and to show 
how one may capitalize on them. The book summarizes 
the experiences of a lifetime spent in retailing. To 
anyone preparing for a retailing occupation or to any- 
one engaged in retailing, the book will provide delight- 
ful reading. Some of the particularly interesting 
chapters are as follows: “Opportunities in Small 
Stores,” “How to Master the Initial Training Period,” 
“‘What You Should Know about Merchandise,” ““What 
You Should Know about Merchandising,” “Why Re- 
tailers Fail.”” Price $2.50. (Teachers are entitled to a 
15 per cent discount.) McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
330 West 42 Street, New York City. 


” 


If I Have Four Apples. By Josephine Lawrence. 
A 300-page novel which uses some of the economic 
problems of the family as the central theme for an in- 
teresting story. The author has been successful in 
teaching some practical economics. This book is re- 
ceiving wide approval. Price $2.50. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, New York City, N. Y. 


Economic Geography. A magazine published 
quarterly by Clark University, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts. This 218-page illustrated magazine should be 
an indispensable teaching aid for teachers of commercial 
and economic geography. The purpose of the magazine 
is to provide current material in the field of geography. 
For instance, the April, 1936, issue contains articles 
based on Australia, the olive industry, the Pacific Coast 
states, flax, coal, the steel industry, British Columbia, 
and the German tourist trade. Published quarterly. 
Price $1.50 a copy or $5.00 a year. For information 
write Clark University, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
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Training for Home Living 
(Continued from page 59) 


job under any and all conditions; to carry 
“The Message to Garcia.” School is a day 
of play. Then comes making a home and a 
job. That is real and that takes up the 
largest part of life. This gap, from school 
days to working days. must be bridged, and 
the majority bridge it only by practical 
experience and hard knocks that might have 
been avoided to some extent at least. The 
business man, the community, and life it- 
self, demand of everyone who has a job to 
see that the job is done and done well. There 
are no excuses. 


As far as typewriting and shorthand are 
concerned, the commercial departments do 
not attempt to justify them from a social or 
home living standpoint. However, several 
points are mentioned here and do come under 
that classification. We feel that it is quite 
as essential that we teach how to make a 
living as to teach how to enjoy living. Does 
not the latter depend to a great extent upon 
the former? The commercial departments 
do feel that they are one of the few depart- 
ments that can say that they directly con- 
nect the student with school days and the 
days of making a living. And this is the 
only department that covers business as a 
whole. Business men in the plumbing busi- 
ness, real estate, merchandising of all kinds, 
have said that a knowledge of bookkeeping 
was as essential to them as the skill in their 
trade. Those men are staying in business 
today while others have been forced to close. 


The extent to which these objectives of 
training for home living are being realized 
in our commercial departments can only be 
measured by the ability of the teachers 
themselves. However, it is obvious that the 
presentation of the learning activities men- 
tioned here is certain to realize the objec- 
tives of training for home living to a great 
extent, and this phase of progressive educa- 
tion is being presented in the commercial 
departments in Los Angeles at present, and 
in the most approved manner. 

The values and the advantages of the 
commercial studies as stated here are the 
reasons for the advocation of courses in 
consumer education, business law, sales- 
manship, typing, and business arithmetic 
for all high school seniors. 


Economic Problems and Management 
(Continued from page 71) 


B. Organization of such forms 
1. Legal steps 
2. Financial steps 
C. Selection of a business 
1. Future 
2. Community needs 
8. Competitive outlook 
4. Chance of success 
5. Location 
D. Management 
1. Personal 
2. Two or more 
8. Board of directors 
E. Operations 
1. Use of accounting records 
2. Control of accounting records 
3. Expenses 
a. Depreciation 
b. Overhead 
c. Losses from bad debts 
4. Statements 


Problems in buying 

. Catering to the public 

. Controlling business risk 
1. Agencies 
2. Control of merchandise 
8. Insurance 


mas 


Indiana Meeting 

The business education section of the 
Indiana State Teachers Association will 
hold its annual meeting in the Y. W. C. A., 
Indianapolis, Indiana. at 10 A.M. on 
October 22. Hester C. Wood of Peru is the 
president and Jennie A. Reul of Madison is 
the secretary. 

The following addresses will be delivered 
at the morning session: “The Importance 
of Consumer Education’’— Dr. Clyde 
Beighey, Western Illinois State Teachers 
College, Macomb, Illinois; “The Program 
of Business Education”—Elvin S. Eyster, 
North Side High School, Ft. Wayne, Indi- 
ana; “Trends in Business Education”—J. 
Murray Hill, Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity, Bowling Green, Kentucky, and sec- 
retary of National Commercial Teachers 
Federation. 

There will be a business session in the 
afternoon at 2 P. M., followed by a talk on 
the subject of “Legal Rights vs. Moral 
Principles” by B. M. Swinford, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Jayne 
Church of University of Toledo, Toledo, 
Ohio, will talk on “The Functional Method 
of Teaching Shorthand.” 








Have you read the new teachers’ service columns, contributed by outstanding textbook 
authors, on pages 88 and 89? 
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Wrong Game 


Voice (over telephone): ‘Are you the game warden?” 

Game Warden: “Yes, ma’am. 

Voice: “Well, I am so thankful I have the right 
person at last! Would you mind suggesting some games 
suitable for a children’s party?” 


Avoid Dampness 


“You remember when you cured my rheumatism, 
a year ago, don’t you, Doc?” asked the patient, “and 
you told me I should avoid dampness?” 

“Yes, that’s right,” replied the medico, approvingly. 

“Well, I’ve just come back to ask if you think it 
would be safe for me to take a bath?” 


Bolt and Nut 


The identity of the young lady is withheld, but the 
memory of her answer lingers on with the instructor 
conducting a science course at a local high school. One 
of the requirements in the written quiz was, “Define a 
bolt and nut, and explain the difference, if any.”” The 
girl wrote: 

“A bolt is a thing like a stick of hard metal such as 
iron with a square bunch on one end and a lot of 
scratching wound around the other end. A nut is 
similar to the bolt only just the opposite, being a hole 
in a little chunk of iron sawed off short, with wrinkles 
around the inside of the hole.” 

The startled professor marked that one with a 
large “A.” 

eee 


Dated 


Egg Peddler (to wife): “Sufferin’ snakes, Florabel, 
you sold the wrong eggs to that last woman.” 

Wife: “How so?” 

Peddler: “You sold her some of that lot we dated 
September 10, and it’s only September 1 now.” 


Difficult to Explain 


Last year I asked her to be my wife and she re- 
fused, so to get even I married her mother. Then my 
father married the girl. When I married the mother, 
the girl became my daughter and since my father 
married the girl, he became my son. But when my father 
married my daughter, she became my mother. Now, if 
my father is my son and my daughter is my mother, 
who am I? Since my daughter is my mother, then her 
mother must be my grandmother and then being my 
grandmother’s husband I must be my own grandfather 
—so there you are! 
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“LAUGH AND THE WORLD 


LAUGHS WITH YOU” 


Mental Calculation 


Math Prof.: “If there are forty-eight states in the 
Union, and super-heated steam equals the distance 
from Bombay to Paris, what is my age?” 

Frosh: “Forty-four, sir.” 

Prof.: “Correct, and how did you prove that?” 

Frosh: “Well, I have a brother who is twenty-two 
and he is only half nuts.” 

e ee 


Worse Than Ever 


“Did the patent medicine cure your aunt?” 
“No. On reading the wrapper around the bottle 
she found she’d got two more diseases.” 


* e . 
Checking Up 


A little colored boy stepped into a drug store tele- 
phone booth, leaving the door open, and the drug clerk 
heard him say, after getting the desired number. 
‘Hello, is this Mr. Brown? Well, I’se a little boy look- 
ing for work an’ I thought mebbe you all had a job for 
me. What’s at, you all has a little colored boy now? 
Well, is he satisfactory—You say he is. That sure is 
too bad, cause I need a job. Goodbye.” 

When the boy came out of the booth, the clerk told 
him he was sorry he didn’t get the job and said he would 
try to find something for him. 

“That’s alright, boss,’ he answered, “I’se the boy 
that works for Mr. Brown, and was jest checking up 
on myself.” 

eee 


Persistency Wins 


There used to appear in the catalogue of a mail 
order house a picture of a pair of corduroy trousers. 

Year after year the picture appeared, together with 
the description of the pants—and the price, $3. 

In the twenty-fifth year of the advertisement the 
company received this letter: 

“Dear Friend: The more I been seeing them cordu- 
roy breeches, the more I got to wantin’ them. If you 
ain’t sold them yet, let me know and I will buy them. 
Yours truly, Si Higginbotham.” 

e ee 


Far Removed 


A member of a new jury panel in circuit court at 
Kansas City, gave his name as Peter J. Nugent. 

“Do you happen to be related to Anthony P. 
Nugent, the lawyer,” he was asked. 

“Yes, sir, I am a distant relative of his.” 

“Please be more explicit about this distant rela- 
tionship. Is he your cousin, nephew, or what?” 

“‘Well, you see, there are 16 children in our family. 
I am the oldest, and Anthony is the youngest.” 
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A book written by teachers for teachers 


20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 


i 


The success of QOTH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING can 
be largely attributed to the following facts: (a) hundreds of teachers who are 
instructing thousands of students are constantly in touch with the authors, giving 
them their ideas as to what should and can be used successfully in teaching; 
(b) the authors utilize the viewpoints of these hundreds of teachers rather than 
attempt to write from their own limited viewpoints; (c) the authorship represents 
a variety of experiences and abilities; (d) new ideas are carefully tried out in a 
great many classrooms before instructional! material is finally printed and offered 
for sale; (e) the authors and publishers have drawn upon the experience of more 
than thirty years in publishing sixteen previous editions. 








SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man with eight years’ teaching experience 


desires position as commercial teacher in a ¢ com- 
mercial school Can teach 20th Century Bookkeeping, 
Sherwood’s Accounting, Walton Accounting, and allied 
subjects. Prefers New England states. Address, No. 31. 





Middle-aged man wants position as manager of busi- 
ness college. Well eee in managing and teaching 
in all departments. No money toinvest. Will manage on 
commission with drawing accounting. Give full par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address, No. 32. 





Man with M. A. and M. Ped. degrees desires game 
in public school or teachers’ college. Also a graduate of 
Gregg School and Zaner and Bloser School of Penman- 
ship. Has had experience in the largest city high schools 
and teachers’ colleges. Best of reference. Address, No. 33. 





Experienced young woman desires position. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand, Stenotypy, and speedwriting. 
Five years’ experience. isa Gregg Normal graduate and 
has three years’ university training. Address, No. 34. 





First-class teacher and salesman desires change. Past 
few years I have devoted entire time to selling tuition, 
on commission. If teaching or managing position is 
offered, only good salaried place considered. Earning 
average more than five hundred a month. Can remain 
in present position, but desire a change because of 
climate. Would consider partnership proposition and 
= 7 selling or managing. Tip-top references. Address, 

o. 35. 





Experienced lady teacher with M. A. degree wishes a 
position in a university, college, or junior college. Can 
teach Gregg shorthand (functional method), | es 
writing, business English, and secretarial courses. t 
of references. Address, No. 41. 





Man and wife desire permanent positions in reliable 
business school. Teach all commercial subjects. Both 
have several years of successful business and teaching 
experience. ay consider investment in school later. 
Address, No. 42. 





Young married man, college graduate and state 
approved commercial teacher, with ten years’ experience, 
desires position as instructor with a reputable business 
college, high school, or junior college. Is qualified to 
teach accounting, Gr shorthand, typewriting, com- 
mercial law, commercial arithmetic, and allied subjects. 
Can furnish excellent references as to character and 
a Has had practical office experience. Address, 

o. 43. 





Capable, popular commercial teacher, 35, desires po- 
sition of 0 Seaypnnar head, principal, superintendent, or 
dean in higher grade institution. Has A. B., LL.B., and 
M. A., unlimited life certificate. Can teach law, account- 
ing, economics, shorthand, typewriting, and allied sub- 
jects. Experienced in both public and private schools. 
Also has practical business experience and is an able 
speaker. Available immediately. Address, No. 45 
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WANTED 


TEACHERS 
POSITIONS 
SCHOOLS FOR SALE 
SCHOOLS TO BUY 


WANTED TO BUY 


I am in the market for a good school in a good city. 
If your school is for sale, please quote price and send 
inventory. Tell last year’s receipts in first letter. All 
treated in confidence. Address, No. 36. 





WANTED: A well-established school. Would consider 
buying a part interest. Address, No. 37. 





WANTED: To lease a good small business school in 
progressive medium sized city by an experienced business 
college man with college degrees whose wife is also a 
—_—— teacher. Give details in first letter. Address, 

oO. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


A well-established, two-teacher schvol in best agri- 
cultural section of southern Texas. Has a record of 
“*Every graduate a position.’’ Do not answer unless in a 
position to A od cash. Low price; no competition. Ad- 
dress, No. 38. 





FOR SALE: The biggest buy in the country. An old- 
established school. Located in a progressive town of 
over 40,000. Enjoys a splendid reputation with no com- 
petition. Average annual enrollment around 300. Ad- 
dress, No. 39. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: A college woman for position as teacher of 
journalism and short story writing in an exclusive resi- 
dent school opening soon on the West Coast. An invest- 
ment is required. Kindly give full information, enclosing 
recent picture in letter of application. Address, No. 40. 





WANTED: Experienced woman Cypomeiting teacher. 
Must be able to teach bookkeeping; knowledge of Gregg 
shorthand desirable. Old-established business college in 
California. State age, experience, training, salary ex- 
pected in application. Address, No. 46. 


School Changes Name 


The Fern Hall Private School of Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, has recently changed 
its name to the McMillan Private School. 
Carolyn Morris Clutter writes that she will 
have charge of the commercial work and 
Irma Bumgarner will teach the bookkeeping. 

The school will have a complete educa- 
tional program from the kindergarten 
through the senior high school and will 
provide a complete commercial training. 
This new type of school is soliciting regular 
permanent students and those who are 
spending the winter in Florida and who wish 
to continue with their studies. 
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‘Teacher, may | use that book?’’ 


That little question—Teacher, may I use that book? 
—has resulted in the selection of ECONOMIC 
GEOGRAPHY in many schools. For instance, one 
teacher wrote us recently that he placed his sample 


of ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY in the library along 


with other books and allowed students to use the 














various books for supplementary reading. He soon 
discovered that ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY was 


always the first choice among students. When he 











asked them why they wanted this book, he always 









got a reply somewhat as follows: 


oy , “| prefer ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY to our regular textbook 


because it is interesting, to the point, and full of illustrative ex- 








amples. The facts are presented in a way that they are easy to 
remember. ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY makes the course in- 


tensely interesting.” 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 


Second Edition — By Staples and York 

















You will get a real thrill and genuine enjoyment 
out of teaching ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY 
by Staples and York. Besides this interesting 
textbook you may obtain (a) a workbook that 





provides study guides, laboratory problems, and 
problems involving the use of charts and graphs; 
(b) a series of nine objective achievement tests 
and a final examination; (c) a teachers’ manual 
that contains solutions, teaching suggestions, and 
a bibliography. 
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Selling’’ Commercial Education 
(Continued from page 57) 


kinds of jobs open and the qualifications for 
them. 


SELLING THE COLLEGES. Finally, commer- 
cial teachers should make a concerted effort 
to induce colleges to be more liberal in ac- 
cepting secondary commercial subjects for 
entrance credit. Of course, most colleges 
allow a limited amount of credit for com- 
mercial subjects, although there are still a 
few that give no recognition to commercial 
work. For the past few years there has been 
much said about permitting high school 
academic students to elect commercial sub- 
jects for “‘personal use.” There is no question 
about the desirability of this, but we can 
depend upon it. The better class of academic 
students will not elect commercial subjects 
to any great extent unless they are assured 
that colleges will accept those commercial 
subjects for entrance. We must not, how- 
ever, be too ready to blame the colleges for 
their reluctance to give entrance credit to 
commercial subjects, for the standards of 
achievement in commercial work are woe- 
fully low in many high schools. Moreover, 
we must not overlook the fact that certain 
courses in college require rather definite pre- 
liminary work in secondary school. An en- 
gineering course, for example, requires back- 
ground of science and mathematics in high 
school, and a classical course requires a 
foundation of Latin in high school, and no 
thinking person would suggest that com- 
mercial work can be substituted for these 
needed subjects. But in addition to the re- 
quired subjects, most colleges accept a 
certain number of electives for entrance, and 
there is no reason why these electives should 
not include all the commercial subjects. 


Of course, individual commercial teachers 
can do little to bring about a more generous 
attitude on the part of colleges toward 
secondary commercial subjects. But com- 
mercial education organizations, and espe- 
cially the National Council of Business 
Education, can do much to bring about a 
better understanding between high school 
commercial departments and colleges. On 
the one hand, these organizations can en- 
deavor to raise standards of achievement in 
commercial subjects, and on the other hand, 
they can approach the colleges individually 
and collectively, as well as the organizations 
of college presidents and registrars about the 
desirability of giving entrance credit for 
commercial subjects. 
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Summarizing, then, the whole matter of 
“selling’’ commercial education, we must: 
(1) have something worth selling, especially 
in so far as vocational standards are con- 
cerned; (2) decide definitely whom we are 
trying to sell and why; (3) select the proper 
mediums for advertising and selling com- 
mercial education. Not all mediums are 
equally good in all communities; (4) decide 
on the correct methods for using each 
medium—much harm may come from using 
a medium incorrectly; (5) use the same high 
ethical standards in “selling” commercial 
education that we teach our salesmanship 
students to use in selling merchandise. 








New Social Order 


(Continued from page 65) 


years to develop a paying business where 
many others have failed. With a substantial 
business training, this man becomes less 
bound to the full-time task of earning a liv- 
ing. His training has made him more 
scientific and more efficient in his methods 
and relieves his mind from fear of failure. 

But the day has passed when the educa- 
tional curriculum is divided into practical 
and cultural subjects. In making modern 
education a preparation for complete living, 
as we are so often told that it should be, it is 
generally conceded that subjects are cultural 
only when they enable one to develop his 
own personality to the extent that he can 
apply the best in past civilization in practical 
modern living. John W. Sullivan, an educa- 
tor in Boston University, says, “As the 
classisist and commercialist come nearer to- 
gether in their points of view towards educa- 
tion, parallel cultures merge their separate 
identities in a composite culture, more truly 
representative of progress.”” The develop- 
ment of character traits has become in- 
creasingly important in modern commercial 
training. Such traits as perseverance, appli- 
cation, integrity, and reliability are exercised 
daily in business training and practice. 

“The high schools and colleges of tomor- 
row will serve the people best by becoming 
institutes of life planning. They will train 
boys and girls in saving, investing, spending; 
in the intelligent use of time and energy; in 
the cultivation of cordial human relations; 
in the management of neighborhood affairs; 
and above all, in the ethics of compulsion 
and freedom. Thus, and only thus, will the 
epoch of false profits fade, and the larger 
prosperity of a genuine civilization dawn.”* 


‘Walter B. Pitkin, The Consumer, and His Nature and His 
Ceenene Habits (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1933), 
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HERE IS HOW to get 


better results in teaching 









COMMERCIAL LAW 


Third Edition 
By Peters and Pomeroy 


The authors appreciate the value of using simple 
language, for they ere experienced classroom 
teachers. The subject is treated in a nontechnical 
manner. 


The course is planned as follows: (a) preview 
questions, (b) introductory statements, (c) illustrative 
cases, (d) clear-cut statements of principles, (e) short 
chapters for logical assignments, (f) theory questions 
at the end of each chapter, (g) case problems at the 
end of each chapter, (h) an optional workbook with 
study guides, and (i) objective achievement tests. 


The teachers’ manual is particularly helpful. It 
provides the following helpful information: (a) an 
outline of each section in the chapter with a summary 
of the points of law involved, (b) a statement of the 
purpose of the chapter in the development of a 
knowledge of law, (c) a list of specific points to be 
emphasized, (d) a list of constructive suggestions for 
making the assignment interesting and effective, (e) 
questions for quiz drill with answers, and (f) answers 
to the case problems. 


* 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Place your Class in a 
businesslike atmosphere 


Motivation always improves teaching 
results. The motivation in EFFECTIVE 
BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE _ is 
based upon businesslike situations. The 
vivid presentation will capture the at- 
tention of your students. The realistic 
treatment of the subject matter places 
students in the atmosphere of business 
and shows them the dollars-and-cents 


You can with — value of using good English in letters 


that will build good will, create sales, 


Effective Business and collect money. 


Available in a short or a long volume, 


Correspondence with a workbook and a teachers’ manual. 


-WESTERN 
HING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco 


By R. R. Aurner 





